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THE OPEN MIND 


F. RAYMOND STURTEVANT 


HE OPEN MIND is an ideal to which our type of Christian faith is especially devo 
We are not—alas!—always true to it, but sufficiently so to draw some criticism. Some- 

times we have been spoken of as having minds so open that they spill out every con- 
viction. But the ideal as we envisage it invites to a very different procedure. Into the open 
mind come convictions and the clamp is put down on them; yet the mind is still hospitable 
to new ideas and is forever unafraid to “prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” 

Channing once expressed this ideal in a well-remembered epigram. When Theodore 
Parker began preaching a new theology which met a violent condemnation from most of 
the Unitarians of that time and with much of which he himself disagreed, Channing said, 
“Let the full heart pour itself out.” The true liberal, whether in religion or politics, will 
ever repeat that invitation. 

For more truth is yet to break forth from God’s word and from men’s searchings and 
we must not run the risk of repressing it. Still further, in the conflict with error, truth is 
always bound to win when the ground is cleared and the opposing forces may meet in fair 
play. Truth thrives in the light. Error thrives in the darkness; it breeds its evil progeny 
only when protected by the passion or prejudice or ignorance of men. Keep the mind 
open, then. Know the truth and the truth shall make you free. 

We have come to a time when we need to reaffirm this principle, to reconsecrate our- 
selves to this august ideal. It beckons to us and seeks to guide us to-day, as we face one of 
the most momentous problems in the political life of America, the problem of a League of 
Nations. The draft of the proposed covenant is before us, submitted to the country by 
President Wilson. Many are defending the draft. Others are assailing it, pointing out pos- 
sible defects, warning against future mischief, harking back to historic principles. We all 
desire some sort of international understanding that shall make future wars unlikely. But 
into what mould shall that understanding be cast? There is where we differ. 

The debate was inevitable. To agitate for the acceptance of the proposed covenant 
without the most careful searchings of its provisions is impossible to a free people. But to 
discuss it with the blinding passions of political or personal’ prejudice is nothing short of 
fatal, for it leads to the rejection of the good or the acceptance of the evil. 

The Great Debate is on. “Let the full heart pour itself out.” And through it all, 
whatever our predilections or prejudices, let us keep the open mind, with independence of 

thought, with intellectual honesty, with the utmost love of truth,—and the truth shall make 
us free. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 27, 1919 


It was Better than a Debate - 


HAT REALLY HAPPENED in Boston 
on March 19 was nota debate. It was better 
than that. It was a fine exhibition of what 
learned people call the higher synthesis. 

President Lowell and Senator Lodge got together. They 
made the League of Nations a practicable proposition. 
Forever they removed it, we believe, from the field of 
argument. They did it by a constant approach to a com- 
mon centre. That was the great result of their discussion 
of the subject. A casual student of personality was 
profoundly interested in the working of each speaker’s 


mind. How different they were in their temper, their. 


style, and in the content of their speeches. And how 
admirably they represented the thought of two types 
of mind throughout the world on this greatest of all 
issues. Indeed, to get the two kinds of people together, 
and have them in a very real way speak to each other by 
the mouths of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Lodge, was one of 
the rarest and richest psychological experiences a mortal 
will ever enjoy. 


Seeing the Part, Seeing the Whole 


Clee FIRST STEP in gaining wisdom is frankly to 
acknowledge our leaning to one side or the other. 
We are all partisans. We see in part. At the outset 
Senator Lodge satisfied one kind of mind, President 
Lowell the other. Together they provoked a profound 
and growing dissatisfaction in every intelligent person’s 
mind and heart. Neither one side nor the other was 
enough at the end. No worthy human being could have 
left that meeting without being born again. The miracle 
was performed for him in a most remarkable, yet per- 
fectly simple way. First was the reaction to Mr. Lodge. 
It is all very well for people trained to ideals to sniff at 
the practicality of a man like the gifted Senator. We 
have been guilty ourselves. But never again. He per- 
forms a highly useful office. We believe, quietly, he 
stages his speech for its effects. He is consummately 
adroit. That is not in itself a sin. We need something 
like it to keep us solidly on the earth, He reduced the 
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glowing temperature that those people get into who at- 
tend forum meetings. We could feel the mercury run- 
ning slowly down. Of course, it went too low. And 
then came President Lowell and ran it up to just about 
the normal place, we should say. He had the fine moral 
urge tempered with enough experience and the plain 
lessons of history, so that nobody got too warm, we take 


it. Certainly for facts and the cogent array of them he’ 
put his associate in the shade. He had the favored part | 


of being for something, while the politician was studi- 
ously against what might be a dangerous experiment. 
The positive mind always has it on the negative mind. 


Mr. Lodge was the soul of caution, with consent if the. 
people would have it so; Mr. Lowell was confident ad-. 


venture with restraint. The advantage lies plainly with 
the Lowell course. People insist upon moving. The 
Senator knows that. He objects to their leaping. He 
seemed reactionary, but that was merely his way of meet- 
ing a dangerous impulse to go into this enterprise without 
due.regard for the facts of a still imperfect world. 


A Great Service for the Whole World 


E SAID it was a synthesis. Yet we have been 
emphasizing their differences. ‘These are what a 
synthesis is made of. But differences do not go to ‘the 
roots. ‘They are not radical. At bottom we are one. 
A student of character analysis saw in the Senator the 


‘very qualities the President needed, and vice versa. They 


were sounding the depths of each other. Indeed each of 
them saw the necessity of taking counsel from the other 
before he began. That way lies wisdom. ‘To modify our 
own temperament and ideas so that they are more nearly 
raunded and normal is the only workable course. Each 
of the disputants was striving all through for unity. 
Senator Lodge is pre-eminently of the intellectual type,— 
rather cold, in a thorough way calculating, logical, un- 
moved by sentimentality. He is a fine, keen, sure analyst. 
And what an orator! President Lowell is warmer, more 
vital, more generous in his faiths and impulses; a man, 
with all his truly great learning, who lives from the heart. 


How obvious that each could learn from the other; and: 


yet how the weight of the influence with the mass of men 
would be with President Lowell’s not too exacting, not 
over-careful desire to avail the time for the progress of 
mankind. The emotions are the masters, as even Herbert 
Spencer said. So it must have been reasoned by many a 
thoughtful hearer of the discussion. There was no de- 
cision as to the merits of the question as presented, yet 


everybody went out into the open with a great sense of | 


gain for the whole world. ‘Two scholars, gentlemen, 
publicists, gathered together all that was really essential 
in any one’s mind and in the subject, and presented it in 
truly masterful fashion. They performed a great service 
in a critical and wonderful epoch. ‘They won equally the 
unstinted and profound gratitude of their kindred of 
every clime and tongue. It is the very best thing that has 
happened to make the League of Nations an acceptable, 
permanent and beneficent reality. 


Here is Mr. Kent; Send Him 


N HIS ADDRESSES on “The New British Attitude 
-Towards America,” Rev. Frederic H. Kent has made a 
profound impression where he has spoken in the Middle 
West during the last few weeks,—an impression which 
is to be chronicled not as a report, nor for the satisfac- 
tion it gives us to know that one of our ministers as a 


Billings Lecturer has been so successful, but as a sug- ny 


gestion toward yet wider utilization of an extraordinary 


testimony, and a most unusually effective presentation, 
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crete material for judgment. 
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There is nothing more important in the present crisis 
than that the real spirit of the British public should be 
appreciated ; and there is no way to make it appreciated 
like the personal witness of a man capable of keen dis- 
cernment whose wide and intimate observation gives con- 
The material is fresh and 
original, and it is massed with one idea underneath so 
that at the end the hearer has one overmastering convic- 
tion,—that the unity is not one of superficial sentiment 
but one of sincere universal possession. We have direct 
testimony from principals of high schools—in one city 
over four thousand pupils were addressed—that the 
instructiveness and enlightenment of the addresses were 
brought home to them with singular effectiveness and 
that they gave the most interesting and substantial con- 
tribution to the subject of the year. This is the place to 
inform and produce public sentiment, and if those inter- 
ested in forming public opinion about the necessity of a 
League of Nations would send Mr. Kent through the 
country speaking to the high schools, the most powerful 
influences would be set flowing in the right direction. A 
United States Senator was speaking to a State Legisla- 
ture theesame day Mr. Kent was addressing three high 
schools. One was sneering, contemptuous, vitriolic, a 
propagandist of bitterness and hatred; the other was an 
apostle of realized good feeling, showing how already 
the peace of the world is assured in the continuance of 
the bond of history, blood, and conviction. There was 
no doubt which was the true statesman, nor which con- 
stituency was the more valuable. With the youth set 
right, legislators will see a great light. 


The Unconverted German Mind 
HAT IS THE REAL CONTENT of the German 


mind about the outcome of the war, and the policy 
of the future? Much is conjecture and speculation, and 
our attitudes and judgments are also imaginations about 
what they are dealing with. Silence is, however, not 
empty. We can judge by what is not yet said the prob- 
able state of mind on the central principles. Submission, 
and even change of government, together with politic be- 
havior on the part of people toward our troops, may be 
a little misleading. No sign appears in it all of a change 
of heart and altered conviction. A letter in the New York 
Times of March 14 from a German General to Mr. S. H. 
Church of the Carnegie Institute, and his reply, are very 
enlightening. The General visited Pittsburgh in 1907, as 
personal representative of the Kaiser at the dedication 
of the Institute, and was during the war Governor of the 
Province of Thorp, charged with the duty of driving the 
Russians out of East Prussia. His letter is a very en- 
gaging effort to gain sympathy for what is, underneath, 
German effort to turn opinion against Great Britain and 
France, and enlist, American interest in privileged com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and Ger- 
many. The writer thinks independent Poland will be 
devoured by internal conflicts and that to ward off these 
disturbances Germany needs a “not too weak and well- 
disciplined body of troops.” Expectation of renewed 
militarism is disavowed, but confidence in Germany is as- 
sumed,—a Germany “capable of maintaining relations with 
other states through her own strength.” One phrase in 
Mr. Church’s reply has the gist of the matter. “The 
world will doubtless feel that its interests are in better 
and safer hands under the control of the newly organized 
states like Poland and Czecho-Slovakia than to intrust 


them to a Germany whose ruthless ambitions have 


brought the greatest horror of all history upon the human 
family.” The personal exchanges in the letters are very 
significant,—the assumption that former relations may be 
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taken up unchanged by what has burnt them up, and the 
quiet appreciation which at the same time recognizes what 
has been destroyed, “except the memory of it.” 


Waste in War is Waste in Peace 


UR MORNING PAPER published on the front page 

the portrait of Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, 
as defender of the brewers of New York State in their 
business of making beer with a content of two and three- 
fourths per cent. alcohol. They contend that they are 
within the law, contrary to a decision of the Internal 
Revenue Department, which interpreted President Wil- 
son’s proclamation last December forbidding the use of 
foodstuffs in brewed products except those which were 
non-intoxicants. Our care is not with the details of the 
legal end of this matter, but with the moral end of it, 
and the willingness of Mr. Root to identify himself with 
a cause which he must clearly know runs counter to the 
whole trend of the best opinion in America. It is painful 
to see the great mind of this lawyer engaged in a cause 
remunerative for him which commends itself less and 
less as a necessary or even tolerable business. What the 
hard days of war seared into our souls in requiring the 
saving of our food for our soldiers, the calmer days of 
peace, with olympian taxes piled up against our genera- 
tion and the next three generations, will not forget. Waste 
in war is waste in peace. It is a grievous mistake for any 
man to attempt to stand still in the letter of the law, while 
the spirit of the people lives and moves onward to higher 
grounds of conduct. Indeed, it is this legalistic disposi-. 
tion of Mr. Root which will keep him, we fear, from an 
enduring place in our national life. We think it is this 
thing that hurt him on that fruitless mission to Russia. 
Does the reader suppose Mr. Taft or Mr. Hughes would 
take the case of the brewers, however defensible before 
the law the brewers may be? 


The Cures of Faith 
HE MOST SERVICEABLE THING to bear in 


mind in regard to the claims of various forms of 
faith-cure is that the facts in the case do not mean that 
the explanation is a fact. Distinguish between what hap- 
pens and what made it happen. It is a mistake to deny 
the claims of cures. ‘They are too abundant and well 
substantiated for contradiction, whatever the proportion 
of failures and mistakes. But it is also a mistake to let 
in with this admission a crowd of claims for credit which 
having nothing to do with the case. Every cult points to 
the cures performed under its auspices as proof of the 
validity of its particular explanation of such cures. There 
is one explanation beneath them all, whether performed 
by the saints in ancient time or their relics and sacred 
places in modern times, whether by claimants of one 
name or another. Suggestion, suggestion, is the secret, 
the open secret of the potency; and in proportion to the 
strength one and another theory has in the mind of ad- 
herents will be the power the suggestion of confidence 
and sufficiency has in the trouble under treatment. If it 
is the theory that there is no pain and evil, or if it is the 
theory that, given pain and evil as facts, the power of 
faith or prayer or a person’s influence is superior, the cen- 
tral fact is the same. ‘The subject gains confidence, and 
confidence is the power which moves mountains. Even 
a mechanical expedient may do the same thing, showing 
that a limb thought powerless was really reliable. People 
still take up their bed and walk, and still it is their faith 
that saves them. In accepting this power the wrappings 
must be removed. The goods not the label is what nour- 
ishes us, and it is the goods not the label whose analysis 
shows us why. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


occupied with the discussion of questions affect- 

ing frontiers, sovereignties, and indemnities, at 
the beginning of the week, disquieting developments in 
Eastern Europe emphasized the urgent necessity for an 
early re-establishment of the normal life of the world. 
The disturbed situation in Hungary was revealed by the 
resignation of Count Karolyi from the provisional Presi- 
dency of the Hungarian Republic as a protest against 
the terms of the armistice as the bases of the future 
frontiers of Hungary. In taking over the machinery of 


Wi THE PEACE CONFERENCE was pre- 


government, the Soviets issued an appeal declaring their . 


“complete solidarity with the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment” and offered “to contract an armed alliance with 
the proletariat of Russia” in an attempt to realize what 
the retiring bourgeois president had termed Hungary’s 
appeal “to the proletariat of the world for justice and 
support.” By its act the Bolshevik government at Buda- 
pest committed Hungary to the aims and the policies 
which have worked such havoc in Russia, including the 
socialization of large estates, big industries, banks, and 
transport lines. 
Conference Hampered 
by Territorial Disputes i 

The proceedings of the Conference last week were 
greatly hampered by differences of opinion concerning 
boundaries. Chief among these controversies was the 
dispute between the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs about 
the possession of Fiume and the control of the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic. It was announced from Paris that 
the Italian delegation had voted to withdraw from the 
Conference if Fiume should be awarded to the Jugo-Slavs. 
From Jugo-Slav sources came the information last Mon- 
day that the Jugo-Slav delegates had been instructed to 
leave Paris by the first train in the event of the decision 
going against them. Col. House was quoted as promising 
a formula for the solution of the problem, but at the be- 
ginning of the week there was no sign of compromise or 
settlement in the grave controversy. 


Japanese Seek Pledge 
of Racial Equality 

Another question that was delaying the conclusion of 
peace was the Japanese demands for the inclusion in the 
final results of the Conference of an affirmation of the 
equality of all races to be included in the League of 
Nations. Such an affirmation, it was correctly surmised 
in British and American quarters, would furnish Japan 
with ground for insistence upon the removal of the limi- 
tations now placed upon Japanese immigration by the 
United States and the various British colonies. ‘The in- 
dications were that the British delegates would take a 
firm stand in defence of the rights of the colonies to de- 
termine their own immigration laws. In this position it 
was evident that the British representatives had the sup- 
port of the American delegates. A way out of the diffi- 
culty was suggested by a proposal from Swiss sources 
that a clause be incorporated in the draft of the League, 
affirming the inalienable right of every member of the 
League to maintain its internal sovereignty, except as 
such sovereignty might be voluntarily waived by the 
nation concerned. 


Modifications Possible 
in League of Nations Draft 

Reports from Paris differ in their presentation of the 
attitude of the President toward the demand for material 
changes in the provisions of the draft of the League of 
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Nations. Correspondents accredited to newspapers pre- - 


sumed to stand in close relation with the Administration, 
however, convey the distinct suggestion that neither the 
President nor his foreign fellow-framers of the momen- 
tous document will.prove unalterably opposed to changes 
in the text which would overcome some of the objections 
made to the present draft by the thirty-seven Senators 
who originally signed the “round robin” pledging them- 
selves to vote against the ratification of the treaty in its 
present form. Following the admission of the advisabil- 
ity of a declaration in the treaty in recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine, made recently by former President 
William H. Taft, President Lowell of Harvard in the de- 
bate with Senator Lodge in Boston last week indicated 
that it might be wise to incorporate such a proviso in the 
draft. 
creased by the addition of the signatures of three Sena- 
tors from Western States. 
Test of Sentiment 
on League of Nations 

An interesting test of sentiment within the Democratic 
party toward the League of Nations in its present form 
was furnished last week by the action of fifty ouft of the 
sixty-five Democratic members of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture in demanding the resignation of United States Sena- 
tor Reed, after he had delivered a speech before the Legis- 
lature at Jefferson City in denunciation of the League. 
Upon the refusal of Senator Reed to hand in his resigna- 
tion from the Senate, the fifty Democratic legislators 
supplemented their previous act with a proposal to offer 
their own resignations if Mr. Reed would do likewise, in 
order that the issue might be decided by a direct and im- 
mediate appeal to their own constituencies as well as 
Senator Reed’s. This invitation appeared to be no more 


attractive to the Senator from Missouri than the original . 


proposal had been. 


New York Traction 
System Bankrupt 

Illuminating light on the traction situation in the coun- 
try as a whole was furnished last week by the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Interborough Consolidated 
Company, the holding corporation that controls most of 
the street-car transportation of Manhattan Island. ‘This 
confession of bankruptcy, which followed closely the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, came as the verification of predictions that, 
under the present balance of income and expenditure, 
the street-car system of the metropolis faced inevitable 
bankruptcy in the near future. It was the consensus of 
opinion among financiers and railway men that the only 
outcome out of the difficulty in New York and through- 
out the country would be the abolition of the five-cent 
fare, never to be restored. 
Country-wide Welcome 
to the 27th Division, A. E. F. 

Representatives of all the States joined last Tuesday 
in giving a welcome to the first division that has returned 
as a division from the frontier of freedom—the 27th 


The list of thirty-seven Senators has been in-. 


Division, which was recruited for the most part in New > 


York City. The march of the entire division in close 
formation up Fifth Avenue, elaborately decorated for the 
occasion, was the greatest display of armed force that 
the main thoroughfare of the metropolis ever had seen 


in its history. ‘The central feature of the decorations was — 


the Arch of Victory in Madison Square, an impressive 
structure recalling Roman triumphs, under which the 
troops that broke the “impregnable” Hindenburg line 
passed in field equipment amid the plaudits of the greatest 
multitude that ever assembled in New York. ‘The de- 
mobilization of the division is being rapidly carried on. 
Sac. 


Been mei 
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LETTERS rotxe EDITOR 


The Source 


To the Editor of THe Curistian REGISTER :— 

Mr. Dietrich’s article, ‘““The Religion of Experience,” 
seems to give foundation for the assurance, which we 
sometimes shinkingly hear, that Unitarians do not believe 


~ in God. His noble sentiment of self-helpfulness, so truly 


Unitarian, his belief in overcoming, advancing, and gain- 
ing new and ever greater heights, by resolute efforts of 
the God-given will, by developing our own innate powers, 
is invigorating to the soul. But whence come these high 
aspirations? From whence the outreaching, uplooking 
attitude of human souls, from undated time? This power 
within must have a source. .Glancing backward and 
downward, through the ages, we find the evidence of 
some marvellous, powerful Law, forever compelling the 
upward look. It is a long, long way to glance, but the 
brain of man has now become equal to it, and can see— 
at least partially—what that Law, impelling the upward 
look, has outwrought for God’s creation. 
trace that long, slow ascent, and: deny that Law, which 
has not varied. ‘The upward look has led us on, both 
before and since the psalmist said,-“I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” He 
might believe only in a tribal God, dwelling in the hills, 
but he realized a sustaining help, and ever by the upward 
look the thought of God has broadened. So within, 
around, and above us, we recognize that Power undefined, 
which forever draws and lifts our spirits, and for which 
I can find no better name than God. When we have 
learned more of that Power, by prayer, which brought 
response, we know it near and tender, as Our Father. 
And we know it as an anchorage safe and sure in this or 
any world. Eviza M. H. Assorr. 
Evererr, Mass. 


Bolshevism Both Then and Now 


To the Editor of THe CurisTiAN REGISTER :— 

Your editorial comment on the views of Col. Robins on 
Bolshevism and his statement that he is “willing that the 
people of Russia should have any sort of government they 
want” is that “such a sentiment is absurd.” I have not 
the monarchistic press of one hundred and thirty years 
ago before me, but is there any doubt that the editors of 
that press had similar sentiments about the Bolshevism 
of that day as it flamed up in France? At any rate, the 
other nations of Europe started in to crush out such a 
“dead epoch in the world’s history,” with the result that 
very soon they had to defend their very existence against 
that same Bolshevism in arms, and that spirit of French 
Bolshevism is what has crushed Germany to-day. 
Epmunp A. WHITMAN. 

Campripce, Mass. 


Brevities 


The Dallas (Tex.) News republished the editorial “The 
Mild and Overwhelming Method” from Tue RecISTER 
of February 27. 


Oné man says contact with people makes for friction ; 


the other says it makes for progress. The weight of truth 
is with the latter, because understanding is the ally of 
_ good-will. 
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Prof. William H. Carruth’s article in Tue RecrsTEeR on 
“The Religion of James Russell Lowell” was reprinted in 
the Kansas City Star, probably the best newspaper in the 
Middle West. ; 


“They have beat us to it,” said the ardent and prophetic 
layman, over the telephone. “What do you mean?’ was 
the reply. “See what the Baptists have done on page 47 
of the Saturday Evening Post of March 22.” Respect- 


fully referred to the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Preaching the gospel week-days to the man on his job 
for the purpose of making him a better and bigger pro- 
ducer is what Dr. Charles A. Eaton is going to do in the 
future. He has resigned his pastorate in New York. It 
was he who reached a million shipyard men during the 
war with his spiritual message to industry. ‘There is much 
in this, and we shall return to it early in Tur RecisvTEr. 


This thing called sovereignty, we are told, can be main- 
tained if we choose China’s way—to live in isolation; or 
Germany’s—to live in mastery. There must be yielding 
of sovereignty to a degree if the better way for every 
nation—to live in co-operation—shall prevail. And after 
all, what really vital rights are surrendered by nations or 
individuals that we do not, as decent, well-behaved per- 
sons, extend in our ordinary lives? We answer, None. 


From the National Capital 


Incomparable memorial to Abraham Lincoln—Methodism 
rears a statue of Asbury—Cleavage in each 
political party 


COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S SON ROBERT went 
A with the National Commission of Fine Arts the 
other day to look over the majestic marble struc- 
ture, Greek in type, which is in the last stages of con- 
struction. It stands beyond Potomac Park and the vast 
aggregation of buildings constructed for the War and 
Navy Departments. Mr. Lincoln must have been grati- 
fied with what a deep national purse, excellent arists, and 
a strategic site have done. Neither Bismarck, Cavour, 
Ito, nor the other members of the quartette of “great 
state” builders of the last century, have any memorial in 
bronze or stone comparable with the shrine that the Re- 
public has erected to do honor to Lincoln. From the 
zsthetic standpoint the only problem of a disturbing sort 
now arising on account of this structure is a decision as 
to when the buildings that the war called into being are 
to come down. For it was the intention of Congress and 
the Fine Arts Commission that nothing ever should 
break the open line of transit between the Washington 
Obelisk and the Lincoln monument. But the camel of 
utility has got his nose under the tent, alas. 


A STATUE TO FRANCIS ASBURY, approved by 
the Fine' Arts Commission and to be erected on a site it 
chooses, is the next work of art to go up here, and the 
project is one that Methodists of all the branches of both 
sections—North and South—are much interested in. For 
they contributed the funds. Wesley had no finer disciple 
than Asbury, the pioneer preacher, circuit rider, and 
bishop, from whose humble and courageous efforts date 
the beginnings of a sect now the most numerous in 
American Protestantism. Portrait sculpture in Washing- 
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ton does not average high, and too much of it is militaris- 
tic. It was high time that religion had its symbolic figure 
standing in some conspicuous place; and just why Con- 
gress should have stipulated that the Asbury statue 
should not be placed within half a mile of the Capitol, it 
is difficult to see. Some day Washington will do what 
Boston did a few years ago with the Everett and the Cass 
statues on the Public Garden. Already some of the 
effigies of the Civil War “heroes” are seen to be doubly 
mediocre, measured by the Great War’s scale of values. 


WASHINGTON THE IMMACULATE now has 
dirty streets, thanks to the procrastination and perversity 
of Congress and the failure of the District’s appropria- 
tions. Her night schools also are closing, and the reduc- 
tion of the Federal Employment Bureau’s staff to a skele- 
ton basis—for the same reason——is complicating the local 
military demobilization process. Nevertheless, the Junior 
Boy Scouts are planning to do “white wings” work ; vol- 
unteer teachers for the schools will be found; and local 
trade bodies are stepping in to help in finding jobs for 
men of the army and navy, not all of whom by any means 
volunteered or were drafted from the District. Men 
from all parts of the country who were in Maryland and 
Virginia camps and who visited the capital on furlough, 
have taken a great fancy to the city; and under normal 
conditions will settle here and add to the population a 
needed element to offset its thousands of women clerks. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AND PHILIP GIBBS 
have drawn large audiences at their recent lectures, and 
so will Gen. Maurice next week. The city has an excep- 
tionally large number of persons anxious to see and hear 
competent witnesses as to any and all phases of the war; 
and when anything worth while of the sort comes to the 
theatres, the same keen interest is shown, as the quality 
of the crowd at the rendering of Maeterlinck’s latest play 
recently proved. But taking the season just closing as a 
whole it has reflected that lowering of tone and playing 
to the crowd characteristic of most of the theatres of 
London and New York, a descent the more marked since 
Washington before the war was coming to be the trying- 
out place for some of the best producers of the country 
with some of their finest plays. 


FEWER SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN than 
usual have fled the city following the adjournment of 
Congress. For one reason, because it is not a time of 
imperative “fence fixing” at home. Again, Washington 
on the physical side is especially lovely now and will 
grow more and more so during the coming weeks. 
Moreover, Republican party leaders and committeemen 
have felt it wise to stay about and draft such constructive 
legislation as has been agreed upon when the new Con- 
gress meets, which will not be later than June 1, and 
possibly by May 15. Other lawmakers and party leaders 
also are busy with organizing propaganda hostile to or 
critical of the League of Nations; and huge editions of 
speeches on this issue are going forth to voters, as well as 
equally large receipts of mail coming in from constituents 
who are for or against the compact in its present form. 


THE STRATEGY AND. TACTICS of party 
manceuvring by both Democrats and Republicans just 
now centre on issues, of floor leadership in the next 
House; and the vigor of the criticisms that are being 
passed upon the potential power of Messrs. Mann and 
Clark during the months that intervene between this time 
and the next Presidential campaign indicates how keen is 
the interest in the 1920 contest. Quite as much as in 1912, 
there is a distinct cleavage between the conservative and 
the progressive factions of both parties. The party in 
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power has the advantage of knowing that if necessity de- 
mands, its titular leader will throw his influence unre- 
servedly on the side of the forward-looking group. It is 
true that Hon. Champ Clark denies that he is guilty of 
secret opposition to the League of Nations’ compact; but 
that he has been an ardent backer of the President during 
the war he can hardly claim, and there is intense dissatis- 
faction among Northern and Western Democrats with his 
and Southern members’ domination of party councils. 


SECRETARY REDFIELD of the Department of 
Commerce, upon whom was thrust much of the work of - 
salvaging the data and the workers of the admirable 
civilian commissions that functioned up to the time of 
the armistice, succeeded for a time to the undesirable post 
of being the “butt” of the paragraphers’ jokes and the car- 
toonists’ jibes when it became patently senseless to con- 
tinue ridiculing Secretary Daniels. Mr. Redfield never 
deserved the criticism ; and he will get a respite as soon as 
the country realizes the value of the negotiations he is 
carrying on with “big business” for a price reduction 
in basic materials, such as steel and lumber, and as soon 
as the American public sees how far-sighted he is in his 
counsel to American exporters that they dare not for 
pecuniary as well as for high ethical reasons press their 
undoubted physical advantage in international trade com- 
petition. 
best-hated nation in the world. 


The Hardest Problem in 
Paris is Plain Selfishness 


Our first letter from the Peace Conference, with a candid 
estimate of the feeling of the delegates 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Paris, March 1, 19109. 


. AT SUCH A TIME as this, to be an accredited cor- 
respondent of THE CurisTIAN REGISTER in Europe 
is indeed a great favor. But a great honor never 

cores to one save in the shadow of a great responsibility. 

Such a correspondent must justify his own existence by 

forcing upon the readers of his periodical frequent con- 

tributions from his pen, steeped with all the wisdom and 
enriched with all the grace with which accredited cor- 
respondents are supposed to be so abundantly endowed. 

I had intended sending a communication to my beloved 
REGISTER the minute I landed at Liverpool. Its subject 
was to be the sea as a Unitarian sees it in all its vastness 
and the free movements of its mighty forces, with the 
emphasis on the “free.” ‘To me, however, the movements 
of the sea are full of poetry when I look upon them from 
the rocks of a beautiful shore, and not from a bewildered 
ship. From the shore they are the syllabus of a rhythm, 
from the ship they are pesky jerks. 

One day, while yet on the steamer, a fellow passenger, 
a Russian-American, asked me whether I was on my way 
to the Peace Conference to plead the cause of Syria. 
Now because of the free movements of the deep I had al- 
most forgotten what I was going to Europe for. But this 
Russian humanitarian brought the matter clearly to my 
attention by saying that he, also, was on his way to Paris 
to plead for the “preenciple off zelf-detriminishin.” ‘Yes, 
sir,” I replied, in the best manner possible under the con- 
ditions, “I also am a believer in the principle of self- 


If his advice is not followed we shall be the - 


determination, but at this moment self-preservation is my 


chief concern.” 
When I approached that great citadel of the Anglo- 
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Saxon race, London, my intention to do the work of an 
accredited correspondent. reasserted itself with power. 
But when I reached London the good intention was 
crowded out of my soul. “No room and no heat” were 
the words with which thousands of strangers were met at 
the door of every hotel and boarding-house. Army off- 
cers, business men, preachers, correspondents, if you 
please, and men and women in every walk of life walked 
the streets (often it was impossible to secure a convey- 
ance) for hours in search of shelter of any kind. My 
first night in London was spent in a dreary attic room in 
a small house, for which I paid eleven shillings. Finally 
I secured a room in the top story of a third-class hotel for 
the few days I was forced to stay in London. But if I 
had lodged in the recess of a glacier, I believe I could not 
have felt the cold much more keenly. 


HE AMERICANS and the Canadians suffered great 

distress from the cold. However the English felt, 
they did not say much. No one seemed to be strongly in- 
clined to initiate a lively conversation on any subject. As 
for me, I ate all the pork fat, potatoes, and bread (no but- 
ter) I could get, and spent most of my time walking in or- 
der to keep warm. A fellow-lodger at my hotel, a Canadian, 
came one day‘and confided to me that he was afraid he 
was going to die from the cold. Thanks to my ministerial 
habit, I tried to convince him to the contrary. On the 
last evening before I left for Paris, I entered into a com- 
pact with the head porter of the hotel, in a manner profit- 
able to himself, to the end that while I was eating my 
dinner he would secure some coal, no matter how, and 
build a little fire in my room. When I returned to the 
room I could hardly believe my eyes,—the fire, such as it 
was, was actually there. The first thing that came to my 
mind was the case of the poor, frozen Canadian. I went 
downstairs, hoping to find him and invite him to spend 
the evening with me. When I reached the ground floor 
I found the citizen of the “proud Dominion” with an 
English officer in the reception-room, where they were 
jointly engaged in coaxing a very reluctant little fire. 
The soldier of King George was at the moment wielding 
the poker. In addition to their strenuous physical efforts 
to make the handful of dark red coals yield a more gen- 
erous measure of heat, they were discussing the heat units 
which the various kinds of coal contain. ‘Therefore, 
seeing that the two warming processes—the physical and 
the psychological—which those fellow-sufferers had set 
in motion were yielding them a reasonable measure of 
comfort, I withheld my invitation and returned to my 
exclusive fire. 

So you know now why I did not write for Tur REc- 
ISTER in those early days of my sojourn in Europe. 

In Paris the thermal conditions are much better than 
they are in London, and if you do not attempt to buy 
pears at six francs apiece and apples at four francs, and 
do not crave sweetened wafers so as to pay five francs 
for half a pound, you will live comfortably at a cost of 
about twenty dollars per day. 


But the chief object of interest in Paris at present is 


neither apples nor pears, but the Peace Conference. To 


the rank and file of the citizens of this great city the 
Peace Conference is no more interesting than a meeting 
of a committee on reforesting the middle-western Ameri- 
can States would be to New York City. Thus far the 
Conference has rendered no final decisions on any of the 
great questions in its hands. The various commissions 
are hard at work on the multitude of inter-related prob- 
lems. As some of those men have told me, they have 
never worked so hard in their lives; but the world has 
not seen as yet the fruits of those labors. I do not wish 
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in the least to judge motives or to lean to the side of 
pessimism, yet after days of close association with the 
various commissions, I am forced to conclude that the 
hardest problem before the Conference is that of selfish- 
ness. 

When the ethical aspect of a situation is like the smile 
of the Mona Lisa, whose real meaning cannot be easily 
discerned, the symptom is likely to be that of moral 
poverty. And I believe that one of the most bewildering 
disappointments of the moral teacher is to find men’s 
ethical standard as representatives far below their moral 
standard as individuals. With many men representative 
capacity seems to engender a sense of irresponsibility to 
sound morals as they generally obtain among honorable 
individuals. 

Take, for example, the attitude of the Powers toward 
the League of Nations. I am one of those who believe 
that such a League is the best means known yet to man 
to lessen the danger of war. Outwardly the nations who 
have agreed to form the League are in hearty accord on 
the matter, but so far as can be known their activities 
with regard to their individual interests, to a very great 
extent, contradict their faith in the League’s usefulness. 
Leaving out the United States, which is seeking no gain 
for herself out of the great victory, each nation seems to 
be reaching out for as large a booty as she can obtain, 
with the expectation that the League would render her 
secure in her new possessions. Now is the time to de- 
mand the lion’s share. If the League should fail to 
accomplish that which is expected of it, the world would 
be no worse than it was before the war, and the new 
possessions would be so much added power to their pos- 
sessors. 


a Pi STATE THE MATTER negatively also. No na- 
tion is willing in the least to put her neck into a noose 
and depend upon the League of Nations to save her from 
being strangled. England would not reduce her fleet by a 
single unit, nor France her army. The other day I had 
a long conversation with a French publicist who is a 
strong advocate of more extensive possessions for France 
in the East. As his claims involved the future status of 
Syria, in which I am deeply interested, I tried to prove 
to him that France would really gain more by assuming 
mandatory control over Constantinople than by forcing 
her way into Syria, the majority of whose people do not 
want Eaics to be their ruler. His reply was that Con- 
stantinople would get them into many troubles with 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Russia. “But,” said I, “what about 
the will of the League of Nations to which France has 
already given her consent?” “Well,” he replied, with a 
very philosophical smile, “we do not expect the League 
of Nations to change human nature.” 

This seems to be the prevailing attitude among the 
peacemakers in this great city. Let us hope that the atti- 
tude of America will awaken stronger, altruistic senti- 
ments among the other nations and thus make the League 
a real international tribunal. The difficulties in the way 
are enormous, but the ideal which the League presents is 
a noble one and worth all the efforts that can be put forth 
to attain it. Yes, America is held in high esteem by the 
various nations, yet the fact that her natural position 
gives her the security which other nations do not enjoy 
makes it seem to many that by projecting his “dreams” 
upon Europe, Mr. Wilson is speaking speculatively from 
a position of absolute safety to peoples who are beset 
with many grave dangers. Nevertheless, let America 
hold up the ideal of human brotherhood before the world 
in the hope that sometime the other nations will see that 
if they sincerely seek this holy ideal, the dangers which 
now haunt their dreams will vanish away. 
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What will the Negro Gain from 
the War? 


JAMES E. GREGG 


Principal, The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Rev. James E. Gregg graduated from Harvard College 
in 1897, and from the Yale Divinity School in 1903, and 
has been pastor of Congregational churches in Lowell 
and Pittsfield, Mass. In 1918 he was elected Principal of 
Hampton Institute, and has entered into the apostolic 
succession of Armstrong and Frissell with the same wis- 
dom and consecration which have given to Hampton its 
distinction throughout the world. In 1918 Yale gave Mr. 
Gregg the degree of D.D. 


HE MEMORABLE MEETING held in Symphony 

| Hall, Boston, Mass., on February 24 was a fitting 
expression of the grateful pride which Massachu- 

setts feels in her returning colored soldiers, and is one 
of many recent occurrences which incite the query, How 
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selves into places and into company where they are not 
wanted, and ready to fight if what they consider their 
rights, economic, social, and political, were not immedi- 
ately and fully granted. 

Both of these illusions need to be cleared away, and 
right ideas and reasonable expectations built up on a 
basis of fact. 

In the first place, there is no doubt that the white 


people of the United States, North and South, have been. 


surprised, pleased, and emotionally stirred by the stead- 
fast loyalty of the Negroes in the hour of the Nation’s 
peril and need; by their cheerful acceptance of the draft; 
by their generous support of Liberty Loan, Red Cross, 
and other patriotic campaigns; by the patient carrying 
on by Negro labor battalions of much of the hardest, 
most tedious, and least spectacular work of the war, such 
as the loading and unloading of cargoes, cutting trees, 
digging ditches, making roads and the like; and, finally 
and especially, by the dashing bravery in battle of the 
trained Negro soldiers. These things are not forgotten, 
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SUCH AS THESE, AMERICANS TRAINING FOR INVINCIBLE DEMOCRACY, BECAME OUR HEROIC DEFENDERS IN FRANCE 


much better off, really, will the Negroes of the United 
States be in consequence of the war? 

In attempting to answer this question, one is obliged, 
first of all, to recognize that both the colored and the 
white people have been apt to entertain exaggerated ex- 
pectations. On the one hand, many Negroes have 
imagined that this war would be the means of their com- 
plete liberation, politically and socially; that injustice 
and oppression, race-discrimination and race-prejudice, 
would fade away; that the gratitude of the Nation to its 
colored defenders would overwhelm every baser impulse ; 
and that justice, freedom, and human brotherhood would 
immediately become dominant realities instead of catch- 
words, for the black man as for the white man. On the 
other hand, many white persons have been fearful that 
the Negroes, especially the returning soldiers, would be 
uncomfortably self-assertive, insistent on pushing them- 


and are bound to make a permanent difference in the 
feeling of many white men toward the Negroes at large. 
It is not too much to say that because of their record in 
this war, the Negroes of the United States, both soldiers 
and civilians, are more generally and more thoroughly 
respected than they were before. 

In the second place, the Negro soldiers have gained a 
new self-respect, a new confidence in themselves and in 
their race. Many have served under colored officers, 
whom they admire and trust. Henceforth they will be 
more ready to look for leaders among the men of their 
own race. Furthermore, for officers and men alike, the 
new experience of military discipline, military responsi- 
bility, and—for those who have gone overseas—life as 
representatives of the United States in a foreign country, 
has all been unspeakably quickening. ‘Their minds have 
been awakened. They are full of new thoughts, new 
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questions, new resolves. ‘They cannot be ever the same 


men again. 


In the third place, the shortage of unskilled labor in 


the North, brought about by the returning to Europe of | 


many immigrants, in the earlier months of the war, was 
largely made up by drawing upon the Negroes of the 
South; and it is doubtful whether many of them will 
ever go back. In the North they have certain advantages 
which are quite as precious to them as high wages. They 
have equal and usually the same conveniences of travel ; 
street-cars, parks, museums, and libraries are as freely 
open to them as to any one else; they can expect fair 
treatment in the courts; they can vote and their votes 
count; their children attend the same schools as white 
children. Wherever in the North they are found .in 
any considerable numbers, there is racial prejudice and 
racial discrimination—often unreasoning and cruel. But 
so long as this cleavage is chiefly social, the Negroes are 
not troubled by it. ‘They are happy by themselves, as 
Americans of Hebrew, Italian, or Irish blood commonly 
are. Consequently, those who have migrated to the 
North since the war began are likely to stay in the North, 
believing that there is “a better chance” for them and 
their children there. Already the effect upon the South 
is noticeable in the way of a more general willingness 
to pay the Negroes better wages, to help them improve 
their living conditions, and to provide them with better 
schools. This movement is bound to continue; for it 
pays, in every sense, to treat the backward members of 
any community kindly and justly, to help them to be 
healthier, more intelligent, more honest, more industrious, 


happier, better men and women. The number of South- 


ern white people. who understand this, and are quietly 
acting accordingly, is much larger than most Northerners 
are apt to suppose, and is growing every day. The mind 
and the conscience of the South are at work on the prob- 
lem of the races, and unmistakable results are already 
evident. Patience, courage, faith, and good-will will yet 
bring us safely through the present unrest and uncer- 
tainty into'an era of deeper justice, wider freedom, and 
truer brotherhood.. 


“The Message of Religion to Democracy 
Annual meeting of the Religious Education Association, the 
most progressive general spiritual agency in America 


FLORENCE BUCK 


Associate Secretary of the Department of Religious Education of 
the. American Unitarian Association 


AN INTENSELY VIGOROUS and awakened spirit 
A was evident in the sixteenth general convention of 
A the Religious Education Association in Detroit. 
Audiences that packed the auditoriums to capacity gath- 
ered for the four general sessions, a fine evidence of the 
city’s interest in the meetings. In the large number of 
delegates present, and in the high character of the papers 
and addresses, the convention ranks as one of the best in 
recent years. 

_.The theme chosen for this meeting, “A Religious In- 
terpretation of World Democracy,’ fitted the interna- 
tional outlook of our country in these months following 
the close of the great war. Speakers for the general 


. sessions were allowed to choose what subject each pre- 


ferred under the main theme. ‘she result was the sort of 
harmony through variety with which the orchestra has 
made us familiar. Throughout the thirteen departments, 
sixty speakers combined and recombined the ideas of 
democracy, religion, and.education. No narrow or re- 


stricted outlook appeared. Instead, the vision of democ- 
racy was world-wide, education was made commensurate 
with the whole: of life, and both were shown permeated 
with a religion that included in its scope the infinite 
reaches of the stars and the most fundamental needs of 
the human soul. 

This session takes added significance to readers of THE 
REGISTER from the fact that this year the president of the 
Religious Education Association was the President of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. It 
sometimes happens that the president, who is allowed to 
hold office but a single year, seems scarcely to come into 
closer touch with the Association than any other of the 
speakers at the general meetings. It was not so this year. 
For grasp of the subject of the session, facility in intro- 
ducing speakers, skill in summing up for the great audi- 
ences the points of chief significance, ease in carrying on 
the business sessions and making the delegates realize 
their own share in the work of the convention, Dr. Eliot 
could scarcely be surpassed. His address at the second 
general session on Monday evening, heard with the closest 
attention, dealt ably with the type of democracy revealed 
to us by the troops of soldiers who have served our 
nation overseas and on this side. The message of democ- 
racy given from the lips and in the lives of the youth of 
this land is one which he declared both church and nation 
would do well to heed. 

The same message, with different emphasis and inter- 
pretation, appeared in the keen, flashing thought of Dr.. 
A. C. McGiffert, president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and in the stirring words of Rabbi David Phillipson 
of Cincinnati. The latter took as his subject, “Man-made 
Differences and God-made Resemblances.” Concerning 
the conflicts which from earliest times have divided the 
nations of the earth, Rabbi Phillipson said :— 

“Whatever may have been the origin of the various 
nations in the world, national differences have been most 
prominently to the fore within historical time. ‘The great 
nations of ancient days were in constant conflict. ‘The 
relations of nations with one another were for the most 
part warlike. One great power succeeded another upon 
the scene as the-ruling nation ; monarchical ambitions, ter- 
ritorial expansions, exploitations of the weaker peoples, 
national chauvinisms—such are the outstanding facts in 
the history of the ancient world. Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Greece, Rome, one after the other rose, expanded, 
triumphed, decayed, fell. War, war, war, contention, 
contention, contention, such is the never-ceasing, monot- 
onous tale.” 

A But he sees a new order coming out of the world con- 
ict :-— 

“The old order has been weighed and found wanting. 
The nightmare of war has passed. As the watchman in 
the ancient vision declared, the night cometh and also the 
morning. ‘The night has come and gone; the morning is 
here. Thank God, men, my brothers, women, my sisters, 
thank God! A new world is in the making, a new heaven 
and a new earth are in prospect. ‘This is the world’s great 
era from which shall date a new humanity and a new 
brotherhood.” 

It was this anticipation of the good time coming, the 
new world-fellowship, and the new democracy, which 
made every address quick with interest, with meaning 
and message for our time. Always the audiences gave 
instant response to the prospect of a League of Nations; 
always were they eager for the message of religion so 
familiar to us, of the universal Fatherhood of God and 
consequent brotherhood of all the peoples of the earth. 
At one of the business sessions a resolution approving 
the establishment of a League of Nations was passed 
unanimously, and many members pledged themselves to 
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write or telegraph their Senators asking their support for 
the League as the necessary next step in world-better- 
ment. 

The international note was sounded in the addresses 
from three representatives of other nations, Daniel 
Couve, a French army chaplain who is in this country as 
representative of the French Government to the Protes- 
tant churches of America, Sir Robert Falconer, president 
of the University of Toronto, and Hon. Henry Y. Brad- 
don of Sydney University, Australia, who is Commis- 
sioner to the United States from his government. 

Calling attention to the tremendous difficulties now be- 
ing faced in France as a result of the war, Mr. Couve de- 
clared that Americans do not realize at present the great 
influence the people of this country wield over the other 
nations of the world—particularly the smaller nations, 
which look upon America as the true home of democracy. 

Now that the war is ended, he said, the people of 
France want to know more about the American spirit of 
democracy. It was to instil in the hearts of Americans 
the great need of France to acquire that wonderful democ- 
racy, and the great need of the whole world for a League 
of Nations, such as that being advocated by President 
Wilson, that he had come to this country. 

Mr. Couve caused great laughter and applause when 
he told how, being asked on the day of his visit to the 
United States Senate to make the opening prayer, he 
prayed from the depths of his heart that a League of 
Nations might be established so that war should be done 
away, and how astonished he was when Senator Borah 
gave, immediately after, his speech against the League. 
He begged that our two nations, now that peace has come, 
might be as united as were our soldiers in offering their 
lives for the extension of liberty and democracy. “The 
prestige of your nation,” he said, “means the responsi- 
bility of your nation. You have saved the liberty of the 
world; now you must organize the liberty of the world. 
The spirit of Christianity and the spirit of democracy 
have not yet interpenetrated one another. ‘To permeate 
democracy with religion is our real task.” 

Henry Y. Braddon of Australia spoke on the needs of 
his country and the necessity for a better understanding 
between capital and labor. He gave reasons for the fact 
that the labor representatives in their national governing 
body had been greatly reduced in recent years. Like all 
the other colonies of Great Britain, he said, Australia 
had gone into the war as a daughter state, but had 
emerged as one of the sister nations. He urged the 
people of America to support the President in establish- 
ing a League of Nations. 

Sir Robert Falconer pointed out the task of democracy 
in the cultivation of national virtue. The conditions for 
such cultivation exist now in the extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of heroism in the war, in the fact that we have 
vindicated the inviolability of law, and that the tremen- 
dous obstacle to progress has been removed from the path 
of liberty. ‘Two other conditions give us pause: that 
horrid spectre in Eastern Europe, Russian Bolshevism, 
and the general unrest and social upheaval in France, 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. The reason for 
this unrest the speaker believed to be the belief that 
wealth rather than justice is the supreme aim. A 
democracy shot through with religion must dispel this 
belief and this condition where it exists. “We should 
bend our energies to achieve a national virtue. But how? 
Why is it that morals are so hard to teach? Chiefly be- 
catise the morals that are taught are worn-out things. We 
must have leaders who can appraise the moral move- 
ments of to-day, and help us embody them in our national 
and international life. ‘To do this we must cultivate the 
spirit of reverence for a divine order.” 
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_ In the various departments the speakers at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions brought the subject close to 
our work in public and private schools, in theological 
seminaries, universities and colleges, churches, Christian 
associations, and church schools. It would surprise’ many 
of our household of faith to hear the missionary work in 
our sister churches interpreted in terms of world friend- 
ship, world relationships, and world service. Yet that is 
exactly the point of view taken in the Missionary Educa- 
tion movement, so finely represented by Miss Susam 
Mendenhall of New York, and by Dr. Miles B. Fisher 
of the Congregational House, Boston. Dr. Hoben of the 
University of Chicago gave an excellent presentation of 
the subject of education for citizenship in the church 
school, with especial attention to rural schools. In a 
later address on religious education for democracy in 
the church, Dr. Hoben argued that no reason exists why 
the various religious groups, Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant, may not co-operate to formulate a set of 
non-partisan civic ideals for the improvement of munici- 
pal government. He caught his audience with a number 
of taking phrases, defining an expert as “an ordinary 
individual a long way from home” and referring to the 
present as a time “when the whole world is trekking after 
the rainbow.” 

- Most searching and illuminating was the paper by Dr. 
Durant Drake of Vassar College, which pointed out the 
need that the church should understand its job in the 
situation in which it is placed by the progress of thought 
and life. “The older type of piety in the church,” he said, 
“was secured by poring over the Bible and spending many 
hours in prayer. ‘This method tended naturally to nar- 
rowness. It was too purely personal. We must cultivate 
a more outward and forward-looking Christianity, and 
for that something more than the Bible is needed. We 
may not use the Bible exclusively and in the old way, and 
we have not found out how to develop piety in the new 
way. For the way of education in religion is to train 
the will.” 

Dr. Drake showed how well this is done in the Boy. 
Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire movements, which 
should be more closely connected with the church’s work 
of religious education, as their methods are more success- 
ful than those of the average church school. “The Scout 
activities really interest the average boy and girl. When 
they repeat the Scout oath they are saying what they 
themselves want to do and will to do. The Scout meth- 
ods carry the practice of religion through every day in 
the week, and secure the formation of character by keep- 
ing at it all the time.” It will interest our readers to 
know that it is hoped we may secure Dr. Drake as one 
of the lecturers for our Institutes this summer at An- 
dover and the Shoals. 

The research work of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion is done by the Council, a group of sixty members who 
give time during the year to the study of the problems 
connected with the work of religious education. ‘This 
year there was a special study made of various agencies 
dealing with adolescents—Scouts, Woodcraft League, 
young people’s societies, church schools, high schools, 
colleges, normal and technical schools, the Christian as- 
sociations, and other groups. On the Council our denom- 
ination is represented by five members. We were also 
represented in the investigation on which the two schol- 
arly papers by Prof. Kilpatrick of Teachers College and 
Prof. George A. Coe of Union were based. No abstract ~ 
could dd justice to the two addresses by these leaders 
in the world of thought. Their papers will appear in 
full in the magazine Religious Education, which is sent 
to every member of the Association. 

(To be concluded) 
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Women and Theology 


If they had shared in making doctrine, Jonathan Edwards’ s 
implacable God would never have been 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 


N ONE OF LONDON’S oldest Nonconformist 
churches an experiment is being conducted that is not 
only unique in the annals of English church life, but 

that is also significant of new religious developments. 
I refer to the joint labors in the historic pulpit of the 


City Temple, London, 
of a man and a woman 
—Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, successor to 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
and Miss Maude Roy- 
den. 

While it is uncom- 
mon, it is not an un- 
heard-of thing for a 
woman to be in the 
active ministry of re- 
ligion. In America, for 
example, there are 
Anna Howard Shaw, 
the only woman who 
ever preached in the 
Cathedral State Church 
of Sweden, and the first 
ordained woman _ to 
preach in Copenhagen, 
Christiania, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, and Lon- 
don; Anna Garlin 
Spencer, successful 
alike in the ministry 
and in the chair of so- 
ciology and ethics at 
the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School; Florence 
Buck, a forceful influ- 
ence in the work of re- 
ligious education, and 
an ordained minister of 
religion since 1893; 
Elizabeth Padgham, a 
woman loved of all 
who know her, now in 
the fourteenth year of 
her pastorate at Ruth- 
erford, N.J., and whose 
ministry of eighteen 
years is crowned by a 
gracious influence un- 
excelled among men. 

But while these and 
many others have all 
had to do with the work 
of the active ministry, 
and have in some cases 
been identified with 
their husbands in the 
joint work of a pastor- 
ate, there is a distinct 

novelty about the rela- 
tion of Maude Royden 
to the City Temple. 

Here we have a wo- 
man exercising an inde- 
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pendent ministry in the same church with a man exercis- 
ing an equally independent ministry. No other ties than 
those of a common fellowship of human service bind 
them. A woman neither seeking to subordinate her con- 


victions to those of her masculine comrade, nor to sub- 


ordinate his to her own, but going her own way and 


beneath the same roof and from the same pulpit balancing 


TO BE USED FOR/EVER ENLARGING RELIGIOUS WORK 


Tuer REcistEeR takes pleasure in publishing a picture of the house at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., recently bequeathed to the American Uni- 
tarian Association by the late Mrs. Henry C. Angell. A recent editorial 
stated some of the uses which the building could serve in the extension of 
our religious work. Until her executors have settled Mrs. Angell’s estate 
the Association will not be given possession of the building, but meantime 
a committee has been appointed by the Board of Directors to consider the 
many excellent plans concerning it which already have been suggested. 

The house is about a century old and is the type of the best dwellings 
of its period. Once surrounded by buildings like itself, it is now the only 
private house remaining on this part of Beacon Hill. It has witnessed 
many changes. When Mrs. Angell and her sister, Mrs. Farwell, both de- 
voted Unitarians, were young women, they could see the water from the 
windows of this house. The district was then perhaps the most attrac- 
tive residential region in Boston. Now it is closely shut in by office 
buildings and the life of a big city flows past it. Mrs. Angell declined 
many offers for its purchase, preferring to live all her life in the same 
home. The gift is one of the most generous and helpful which our great 
cause of liberal religion has ever received. The donor wished to have 
carried on in this house, endeared to her by the associations of a lifetime, 
the religious work which she believed to be of the greatest value in the 
lives of men.—T HE Eprror. 


his masculine interpretation of religion with her own 
interpretation drawn from her woman’s heart, and, fur- 
thermore, conducting her ministry along the lines of a 
method differing in many important respects from that 
followed by him. The experiment has not yet worked 


itself out to final con- 
clusions, but it has al- 
ready attracted atten- 
tion throughout the 
British Isles and raised 
a number of questions 
of far-reaching import- 
ance. 

The reference to this 
novel experiment is 
merely incidental to a 
larger problem brought 
to my attention by a re- 
mark recently made by 
Miss Royden herself. 
Miss Royden ventured 
the belief that the doc- 
trines of the Christian 
religion would never 
be rightly understood 
until women had 
brought their under- 
standing of life as ma- 
terial for the building 
up of theology. ‘The 
remark goes to the 
roots. Until now, the- 
ology has been exclu- 
sively a man-made 
product,—the mascu- 
line interpretations of 
life, and the masculine 
thought about the na- 
ture of life’s ultimate 
realities. 

From the days of 
Priscilla until now it is 
indisputable that wo- 
men have occupied an 
important place in the 
life of the church, but 
if we except the single 
allusion of Acts xviii. 
26 to the joint work of 
Priscilla and her hus- 
band in expounding 
“the way of God,” upon 
which Prof. Adolf 
Harnack built his more 
ingenious than probable 
theory that Priscilla 
was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is doubtful if any 
claim can be sustained 
that would give women 
a share with men in the 
building up of Christian 
theology. 
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Except, perhaps, in the emotional exuberance of a 
Methodist revival of the old days, it is questionable 
whether any suggestion of the Apostle Paul has ever 
been more literally obeyed than his stern command, “Let 
your women keep silence in the churches” (1 Cor. xiv. 34). 
It is an anomaly of the apostolic teaching that he who 
could most emphatically announce the far-reaching prin- 
ciple that “in Christ there is neither male nor female” 
should be the one also to insist most emphatically upon 
the subjection of the woman to the man in all offices of 
teaching and authority in‘the church. 

When one remembers how much women have done in 
maintaining the organic life of the church it is intolerable 
that the church has never engaged women except 1n its 
lesser offices. 

If it is true on the one side that the general influence 
of Christianity has been to exalt the position of women, 
it is indisputable that on the other side the position as- 
signed to women in the church has done much to prejudice 
their status in society at large. 

The subordinate place into which women have been 
forced in civilized life and the conception of woman’s 
position as man’s inferior, physically and mentally, which 
held general sway until about the year 1870, has nowhere 
found stronger sanction than in the annals of the early 
Christian Church. Not only did early Christianity in its 
revolt from pagan sensuality exalt celibacy to the rank of 
the highest virtue and run to the extreme of placing the 
whole sexual life under the cloud of suspicion, but it 
served to develop an attitude toward life that led inevit- 
ably to a conception of woman as a dangerous ally of 
evil. Legally and politically her freedom has been denied 
throughout the long centuries of ecclesiastical history, 
and not even the elevation of Mary to “the motherhood 
of God” was sufficient to exalt the common place of 
woman greatly above its early degradation. 

All the great steps in the emancipation of women date 
within the last fifty years and have received little if any 
support from the church as such. That the advance of 
women within these fifty years has been swift and 
dramatic is due rather to certain economic factors in- 
herent in the general democratic movement and to the 
rapid awakening of woman herself than to any initial 
change on the part of the churches in regard to women. 

It is not unfair, I think, to say that that growing spirit 
of comradeship between men and women which, while it 
is still incomplete, is nevertheless a marked feature of so- 
cial development during the last half-century, has drawn 
its inspiration rather from evolving democratic ideals than 
from the sanctions of official religion. 


ND YET, in spite of it all, women have retained their 

loyalty to the institution of the church to greater de- 
gree than can be said to be true of men. Not only is it true 
that in an average congregation women will far outnum- 
ber men, but in all the practical activities of the churches 
it is women and not men who are to the fore. 

The significant thing about the remark of Miss Royden, 
however, centres not in the position which in the past 
has been assigned to women in the churches, but in the 
more important question, What is to be her position in 
the future? 

It did not need the circumstances of the war to make 
plain the fact that in spite of the lateness of her emanci- 
pation woman has already gone far in coming to her 
own in the modern world. Speaking at an annual com- 
mencement some three or four years before the war the 
president of Cornell University Medical College said: 
“Women are everywhere giving a splendid account of 
themselves. Two women have carried off the highest 
honors here to-day.” <A professor of the college laugh- 
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ingly remarked that it was a field day for the young 
women M.D.’s, all of whom stood high in their class of 
fifty-five members; and one of whom carried off the first 
honors. 

In the year 1913 the women of America took forty-two 
per cent. of the A.B. degrees in American colleges and 
universities, while the fact that eighty per cent. of the 
teachers of America are women is sufficient proof of 
woman’s ability not only to learn but to teach. Even 
pre-war statistics showed that there were over half as 


“many women as the total number of men actively en- 


gaged in the various learned professions. 

Clearly we face the dawn of an era in which women 
will count for much as a new factor in the life and ac- 
tivity of the world. 

Discontent with man-made economics and with man- 
made politics has already made itself forcibly heard 
throughout the land and even beyond the bounds of the 
American continent. 

Now from across the seas comes the note of a new 
discontent with man-made religion—a plea for a place for 
women in the building up of theology—and the expres- 
sion of a new conviction that the theology of the Chris- 
tian religion will stand incomplete until women have 
brought to it the fruits of their understanding of life. 


Pity g WILL BE SOME, no doubt, satisfied as fully 
with a man-made theology as with man-made politics, 
from whom the plea will command no more respect than 
the plea for “Votes for Women” ; but there will be others, 
I suspect, who will see that back of this new demand lie 
new possibilities of far-reaching importance. 

Discussing the question of woman’s suffrage, Principal 
W. M. Childs, in a cautious and philosophical review of 
the problem, some time ago, said: “There are issues in 
politics upon which women can speak and judge with 
special authority. There are problems in the solution of 
which their imaginative insight, earnestness, and devotion 
must be auxiliaries of the-highest value.” If that is true 
in the realm of politics, is it not equally true in the realm 
of theology? 

We have had the phrases “Mothers in Israel” and 
“Daughters of Zion,” but in Christian times there has 
been no phrase to set over against the phrase, “Fathers 
in Theology.” Is not the fact in itself suggestive of a 
deficiency that it is within the power of awakened woman 
to remedy? : 

May it not, indeed, be said that the field of theology 
awaits the coming of woman, with her deeper spiritual 
insight and her higher moral ideals, perhaps more ur- 
gently than other fields, and that even more than politics 
religion depends upon the contribution that woman may 
make toward a more complete understanding of life? 

If we need the feminine as well as the masculine inter- 
pretation of life in the shaping of laws and the ordering 


‘of government, if it is necessary to ‘true social economics 


that both manhood and womanhood be allowed to func- 
tion freely, at least it must be said that it is not less 
necessary in religion and the shaping of theological 
sanctions. ee 

That the great and peculiar experiences of womanhood 
do not give woman the right to a distinctive testimony to 


life, that they do not also give her a distinctive insight 


into its deeper meanings, is inconceivable. And if the 


insight and the testimony be hers, what are men that the 
should deny her utterance? . 
Dare we not say that the supreme experience of moth- 
erhood leads a woman closer to the mystery of life than 
the experience of fatherhood leads a man? Is it not a 
proof of a striking deficiency that our highest thought of 
God should include fatherhood but to all practical intents 


j 


‘as follows :— 
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and purposes exclude motherhood? Wherein has 
fatherhood meaning if divorced from motherhood? It is 
evidence of the masculinity of theology that the old 
terminology of the creeds but adds to the confusion by 


such phrases as, “Begotten of his Father before all 


worlds.” Surely out of her deep experiences of life there 
are things that woman may bring to the mystery of 
Godhood for which men must wait in vain until her 
testimony is declared. 

There is evidence also of the masculinity of theology 
in the legal harshness and unbending sternness of many 
of its old-time formularies, from the austere severity of 
whose righteousness not even a growing latitudinarianism 
has been able wholly to redeem our thought. 

Love in man and love in woman are not quite the same. 
There is an outreaching tenderness in motherhood to 
which fatherhood only very poorly approximates. A man 
may experience it,—may feel it round and about him,— 
but it takes a woman’s heart to kindle it and a woman’s 
soul to interpret it. A man seldom penetrates to the 
truth even about himself with the same thoroughness of 
discernment that marks a woman’s insight. And the 
height and depth of the “love of God” can never be 
fully told until woman has unveiled the mystery of her 
heart in its understanding. 

The implacable fatherhood of a Jonathan Edwards 
might consign the helpless babe to the fires of hell, but I 
am thinking that if woman had shared in shaping the 
theology of his time the tears of motherhood would have 
quenched its flames. 

The love of woman cradles the childhood of the world. 
It creates also the homes of earth. Perhaps we shall 
never learn what it is to feel wholly at ease in the uni- 
verse until womanhood has fashioned its friendliness into 
the draperies of a theology of home. 

Once in the long-ago a seer in prophetic vision looked 
out upon a valley of dry bones. There is much in the 
figure that is suggestive of theology. Looking back over 
the centuries of its history it has much of the appearance 
of a valley of dry bones, with here and there a stuffed 
scarecrow sticking out. We are growing somewhat weary 
of the bones of the contentions, the dry and disjointed 
shapes of the old formularies. Men have assembled them 
time and again only to see them fall once more apart. 
Was Jesus man, or God, or God and man both? The 
eternal masculine! Perhaps God is both man and 
woman. } 

Let the silence be broken! Let woman—out of whose 
womb we were born, woman to whose life we are wed— 
be heard! If in Christ there is neither male nor female, 


who, then, is Paul that he should rob theology of the 


understanding that woman can bring to its new upbuild- 
ing? 


_ Raising Rev. Mr. Smith’s Salary 


After passing up the subject for two years a business 
man calls the people to time and the thing is done 


THE EDITOR 
] | ERE IS THE EQUAL of the best “stuff,” as edi- 


tors say, in this number of Tue Recisrer. Surely, 
things are looking up. Some day we are going to 
have a church so holy that it will have a decent respect 
for God’s economic laws. Now it is fairly strong on 
“bread from heaven.” ‘The things of the earth earthy 
have not widely gained that pious respectability which 


‘costs generosity and business sense. A certain prominent 


parish official, a layman, writes to Tue RecrsTER in part 
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At the annual meeting of the First Parish, held last’ 
night, the enclosed statement concerning the minister’s 
salary was read. The result was, the Parish voted an 
increase for the minister of $500 a year. 

We are waking up in the parish. Mr. Blank has had 
some really wonderful “ads” written and we are about 
to proceed with that and other forms of publicity. 


The statement follows, the minister’s name being con- 
veniently changed to Smith. Of course it is absolutely 
authentic. The action was taken March 17. 


At each of the past two parish meetings a suggestion has 
been made, with negative result, that the minister’s salary be 
increased. To-night we are prepared to be more insistent, to 
make a strong recommendation that his salary be raised more 
nearly to the plane of present-day standards. 


When Mr. Smith came to us nine years ago his income 


from the Parish was $2,250. From July, 1914, to No- 
vember, 1918 — 


Food increased in cost 83 per cent. 

Rent increased in cost 20 per cent. 

Fuel and light increased in cost 55 per cent. 
Clothing increased in cost 93 per cent. 
Sundries increased in cost 50 per cent. 

An average increase of 65.7 per cent. 


To meet that, the plumber’s, the carpenter’s, in fact all labor- 
ers’ wages have been increased. They have been advanced 50 per 
cent. to meet these increased costs. Most churches have advanced 
salaries ; banks, schools, colleges, mercantile houses have been 
fair enough to meet this condition. You pay your niaids more 
because you have to. Your minister’s salary at $2,250 has a 
buying power of $1,500 and you keep it there because he doesn’t 
belong to a union. 

The Parish Committee does not take this view from sympathy, 
affection, or impulse—simply from a desire for justice. We 
hire a man to be our leader intellectually, to minister to us in 
our troubles and our sorrows and then we give him a trouble 
to struggle with, and we ignore the result. f 


How can we dare criticise a man’s lack of ambition, 
his lack of enthusiasm, his record for calling, his ser- 
mons, or any petty thing that may come to our notice, — 
petty because we fail to comprehend the whole subject? 
How can we dare, when we stultify his ambition, dull 
his enthusiasm, confuse his mind with the overwhelm 
of material necessities? 


This matter is not based on whether or not he is delivering 
the goods. If it is your opinion that he is not earning the salary, 
let us get some one who will. But so long as we have a min- 
ister, let us not keep ourselves in respect to his salary on the 
level of a backwoods parish. 

The attitude of this church at the present is that the minister 
must do all the work. He must preach intellectual, $5,000-a-year 
sermons, he must organize, he must call, he must minister,—in 
fact he must be a paragon. These various functions are rarely 
to be found in one person. If a man is a good preacher, he is 
seldom a good parish worker. 


But what of it? His good sermons should inspire his 
parish to work. And that is just what they have done 
in this instance. We think Mr. Smith earns his money. 
We think he has greatly improved since coming to us, 
and is preaching good sermons. A man cannot be at 
his best every Sunday. 


We think he does a reasonable duty in calling. We think he 
does a large and important work in community service in our 
town. We think the minister of this parish should be paid 
enough properly to feed, clothe, and educate his family along 
the same general standard as his parishioners, so that he may 
go among us unworried and with self-respect. 


The Boston Elevated is publishing a paper for its pas- 
sengers, after the example of the New York companies. 
Number 1, pasted on car windows, shows a circle cut into 
wedges of varying sizes indicating the different elements 
of cost. Labor, for example, costs 4.125 cents for every 
eight-cent ride. ‘The company loses .970 cent on every 
passenger. Publicity here, it is plain, precedes a rise in 
fares. 
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The Origin of the Violin 


0. W. WEBSTER 


In many yearning whispers 
God telleth ‘of his love. 
By many tender messages 
He calleth us above. 
His truest sons can listen 
And catch those accents sweet 
Until the burden of his word 
They, childlike, may repeat. 
One such there was, a rare choice soul, 
So fully entered in 
Unto the harmony of God 
He wrought the violin. 
Le Mans, France, 
February 4, 1919. 


True Justice for the Germans 


Not what we do to them, but what they 
do for themselves 


CHARLES B. AMES 


The story of the Prodigal Son is the 
most wonderful picture of true forgiveness 
and its cause that exists. The Prodigal 
came to himself; he awoke from his in- 
sensibility ; he saw things as they were and 
himself as he was. He was willing to ac- 
cept what had come to him. He did accept 
it. By this acceptance he showed that he 
had awakened to the valuation of the great 
worth of that sonship he had so lightly 
esteemed and so carelessly disgraced in 
the pursuits of his own desires. His con- 
viction of sin was not in his confession of 
wrong-doing. It was the revelation of his 
great worth as a son. It was enough for 
him that he might be received into his 
father’s house, though he had forfeited his 
rights there as a son, and that he might 
serve in the humblest office and thereby 
bear witness of his loyalty to that which 
he had in his blindness dishonored. 

His father received him not because he 
asked forgiveness, not only because he 
loved him, but because he loved him 
anew for the new _ spirit that was 
born in him,—for the soul in him that was 
quickened into being. He was a living 
spirit who had gone out a carnal creature. 

Upon such fundamental realities, such 
soul-trying changes, is built up the awaken- 
ing which brings its own works of regen- 
eracy, and proves the redemption of the 
living spirit. 

Man is not remade by saying so. Man 
that is remade shows the new spirit of his 
regeneration in his acts and by the ends he 
desires and the purposes he seeks. To act 
as though it were otherwise is foolishness, 
and leads but to sad experience and sadder 
disillusionment. To hold any different re- 
quirements for ourselves or for others is 
to substitute error for truth. 

The same principle holds for people set 
in nations as for each person in the nation. 
Were we to hold different principles, we 
should set a standard of action that is 
neither kindness nor justice. 

This day sees the souls of men awake to 
the need of expression that there is a do- 
minion of a new spirit in the affairs of na- 
tions. Now is the time and the opportunity 
to put the principles of international affairs 
on a plane of higher spiritual requirements, 
those principles of the eternal truth which 
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nien recognize when they see and judge 
things with the insight of the highest in 
them. Men must insist that every part of 
human conduct shall be ruled and judged 
by the highest inspirations of the spirit, 
even the great and momentous affairs of a 
whole nation. 

We know that if our statesmen and those 
of the Allies waver, it is the pressure of 
a strong public opinion to hold them insist- 
ently to their actual and implied pledges 
that will be a powerful force. We want 
an enlightened public opinion. We do not 
want mushy sentimentality, and we do not 
want to be misled by catch phrases that 
obscure more of the truth than they reveal. 

We want the German people to know 
that we expect them to assume their re- 
sponsibility. Their name once stood high 
before the world. That name must be re- 
deemed and that high place restored. The 
great question to-day is not justice to Ger- 
many; it is a question of the German 
people doing justice to the trust and the 
inheritance that is their own greatest pos- 
session,—their spiritual redemption. Upon 
that rests their future standing in the 
world. 
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For This They Lived and Died 


Epucation For Lirg: THe Story oF 
Hampton Institute. By Francis G. Pea- 
body. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1918. 

Prof. Peabody has written with a loving 
and understanding heart this history of the 
first half-century of Hampton Institute. 
He has traced its rise from the crude be- 
ginnings in the spring of 1868 to the com- 
manding influence in education which it 
now holds. The book concludes with a 
series of appendices, giving in tabulated 
form the statistics which are important as 
matters of record, but which would have 
encumbered the text. For the book is, in 
truth, much more than a mere school his- 
tory. It is as well a story of high spiritual 
adventure, and a treatise on that particu- 
lar kind of “education for life’ of which 
Hampton is the prototype and prime ex- 
emplar. 

The book begins with a sketch of the 
condition of the Negro in America at the 
time of the Civil War and immediately 
thereafter,—a sketch which is essential to 
an understanding of the huge task which 
confronted the friends of the emancipated 
blacks in 1865, and which is heartening for 
those inclined to be pessimistic about pres- 
ent conditions in the South. ‘There fol- 
lows the fascinating story of Gen. Arm- 
strong’s career, coming from his far-away 
missionary home in Hawaii to Williams 
College; then an officer in a regiment of 
Negroes; then an employee of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau at Hampton, and presently 
asked to take charge of the Normal School 
which the American Missionary Associa- 
tion proposed to establish there. To that 


work he gave the last twenty-five years of 


his life, and in it he proved himself one 
of the great figures of his time. His 
spirit seemed to divine, rather than his 
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mind to reason out, the kind of education 
which the Negro needed to develop his 
latent powers. He knew no defeat. “To 
most people,’ wrote Gen. Marshall of him, 
“an obstacle is something in the way to 
stop going on, but for Gen. Armstrong it 
mednt merely something to climb over, and 
if he could not climb all the way over he 
would get up as high as possible and then 
crow!”. Such a man summoned to his aid 
a choice band of helpers and a great com- 
pany of generous supporters of his grow- 
ing work. Who could resist a challenge 
like this :— 
Hampton, September 27, 1872. 

Dear Miss Ludlow,—-Five millions of ex-slaves ap- 
peal to you. Will you come? Please telegraph if 
you can. 

There’s work here and brave souls are needed. If 
you care to sail into a good hearty battle, where 
there’s no scratching and pin-sticking but great guns 
and heavy shot only used, come here. If you like to 
lend a hand where a good cause is short-handed, come 
here. 

We are growing rapidly: there is an inundation of 
students and we need more force. We want you as 
teacher. 

“Shall we whose souls are lighted?” etc. Please 
sing three verses before you decide, and then dip 
your pen in the rays of the morning light and say 
to this call, like the gallant old Col. Newcome, 
“Adsum,” Sincerely yours, 


S. C. Armstrone. 


When Armstrong died in 1893 the In- 
stitute was soundly established and its 
working principles clearly laid down. He 
was succeeded by a very different man, 
the modest and serene Frissell. He had 
not the volcanic energy or the personal 
magnetism of his predecessor, but he was 
a man of “patient, wise, far-seeing eyes,” 
who, through the second quarter of the 
school’s history, carefully consolidated all 
the gains of his forerunner, and who be- 
came the generous, sagacious, and trusted 
counsellor alike of whites and of blacks, 
both South and North. Self-effacing to a. 
fault, he preserved and enhanced that spir- 
itual atmosphere which, after all, is Hamp- 
ton’s rarest and greatest quality. For the 
school, to a degree hardly equalled by an- 
other institution in America, not only gives 
instruction, but. communicates a spirit of 
life to its pupils. 

And so the record, beginning with “the 
War” of our fathers, is brought down to 
“the Great War” of our own day. Through 
the years of peace Hampton has made one 
of the great contributions toward the so-— 
lution of the “Negro problem,” which, after 
all, is but an aspect of the age-long prob- 
lem of right human relationships. And in 
our latest war for liberty, as in the earlier 
one, the Negro has shown himself a brave 
and devoted soldier. Hampton’s graduates, 
taught to live for their fellow-men, have 
been no less ready to die for them. “Why,” 
wrote a recent graduate, “should I, a 
Negro, be willing to lay down my life in 
this war? ‘This question comes on every 
hand. My only answer is this: ‘This old 
world is going to be made better only by 
inches. Every inch upward is going to be 
won only by sacrifice. The ‘sentiment 
toward the oppressed, Negro or Jew, is 
going to be improved only as world senti- 
ment against oppression is strengthened. 
I believe that the greatest outcome of this 
war is going to be the moving of this 
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world one step forward toward love of jus- 
tice. None should be so willing to sac- 
rifice as they who have least to lose and 
most to gain.” 

Here, then, is a noble story, not only for 
the educator, but for the lover of man- 
kind; a book to renew one’s faith in the up- 
building power of a great vision, to restore 
one’s confidence in democracy. Armstrong 
used playfully to refer to his teachers as 
“the noble army of martyrs,’ but in all 
truth he and Dr. Frissell and their asso- 
ciates stand forth as nineteenth-century 
saints, — interpreting sainthood in the 
noblest and most generous terms,—for they 
lived and died to bring light to those who 
sat in darkness, to give liberty to those in 
bondage, to make manifest the power of 
faith and hope and love. H. W. F. 


The Outlawing of War 


JOHN MORRIS EVANS 


Tue Leacuk oF Nations To-pAY AND 
To-morrow. By Horace M. Kallen. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. $1.50 net. 

The late war has ended the foolish talk 
about “civilized warfare.” There is no 
such thing. ‘The Hague Conference at 
best only left nations free to arbitrate or 
to fight as their interests dictated. In fact, 
it legalized war by admitting it among civ- 
ilized methods. ‘The last war has carried 
us on to the point where we have deter- 
mined to end war, to outlaw it as a method 
of settling disputes. 

That is the first and fundamental busi- 
ness of a League of Nations as conceived 
by President Wilson and other statesmen,— 
to make war illegal. The creation of ways 
and means for enforcing the decrees of an 
international court follows. But these 
measures for enforcing decrees have to do 
with laws against war, and not with the 
laws of war, just as we have methods for 
enforcing decrees against murder and not 
the laws of murder. War must be forbid- 
den under all conditions as a way of set- 
tling disputes. At present there is no other 
court for handling international disagree- 
ments. It is a basic part of our business 
at the peace table to make the outlawing 
of war and the creation of a civilized 
court for trying international disputes a 
part of the settlement of the war. 

How that court can be formed and how 
laws against war can be enforced is the 
task which Mr. Kallen has set himself to 
handle. It would be difficult to name an- 
other volume which so completely gathers 
the data and so sanely interprets them as 
this one does. “The outline for the organi- 
zation of a League of Nations and the 
suggestions for the enforcement of inter- 
national decrees are concise and illumi- 
nating. Mr. Kallen has profited by the 
clarifications of other students and has 
brought the vision and grasp of a trained 
social student to the work of envisaging 
and presenting the problem as a whole. He 
sees that the alliance, in any country, of 
financial, armor-making, and diplomatic 
interests constitute a power which makes 
war a matter of intervals. He also rec- 
ognizes that peace with exclusive sov- 
ereignties is doomed. 
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The chapter “Armageddon at the Peace 
Table” gathers up with striking clarity the 
salient features of the struggle which now 
confronts the world, and should receive the 
careful consideration of every person who 
wants this war to end war. 

Mr. Kallen has rounded out in this vol- 
ume the principles and implications of his 
work on the “Nature of Lasting Peace.” 
In both he has done much toward making 
us understand the central issue of the 
war as conceived by progressive states- 
men. In this volume he has contributed 
substantially toward making us realize that 
“what we seek is the reign of law, based 
upon the consent of the governed and sus- 


tained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind.” 


The “Thinker-Fighter” 


GrorcEs GUYNEMER, KNIGHT OF THE ArR. 
By Henry Bordeaux. ‘Translated from the 


French by Louise Morgan Sill. With an 
introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1918. 


$1.60.—Guynemer, as Theodore Roosevelt 
says in the introduction, “was the foremost 
among all the extraordinary fighters of all 
the nations who in this war have made the 
skies their battlefield.” The story of his 
life is absorbing. More than that, here is 
the soul of France, stirred to its depths by 
a brutal assault and rising to meet the 
challenge with cool courage and self-for- 
getting bravery. In Guynemer, adored.and 
idolized by all Frenchmen, we see the na- 
tion itself, and the magic pen of M. Bor- 
deaux draws the lines with consummate 
skill. In his Prologue, he gives the little 
essay composed by a French schoolboy of 
eleven which begins, “Guynemer is the 
Roland of our epoch: like Roland he was 
very brave, and like Roland he died for 
France.” And from this he takes his 
theme. Guynemer is the Roland of mod- 
ern France. In him are its romance and 
chivalry, its power and its glory. And in- 
deed there is something uncanny in this 
hero of twenty years, something hardly 
human but born of the very elements. 
Frail and rather sickly, twice refused when 
he sought to enlist in the army at the out- 
break of the war, he finally succeeded in 
getting accepted as student mechanician at 
the aviation camp at Pau. His journal 
tells of his rapid progress. He began by 
“doing chores.” In a few months he was 
in the air. When he had won his eleventh 
victory, this journal shows that thus far 
he had flown 348 hours, 25 minutes. Vic- 
tory after victory followed. His appetite 
was insatiable. This slender boy, weak- 
ened by erteritis in his childhood, possessed 
an indomitable will and energy that car- 
ried him through to the tragic end. “In the 
air, he had a higher power of resistance 
than the most robust men. This frail, 
sickly Guynemer . . . never gave up. 
Truly, a god possessed him. Apart from 
all that, he was just a boy, simple, gay, 
tender, and charming.” Fifty-three vic- 
tories were officially recognized. Twice as 
many more were unofficial. As pilot, tech- 
nician, or marksman, he was unsurpassed. 
He has been called the “thinker-fighter.” 
And his one great object was to serve his 
country, even unto death. 
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Original and Worthy Vere 


From THE Heart of A FoiK. A Boox 
oF Soncs. By Waverley Turner Car- 
michael. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
—As its title intimates, this is a small vol- 
ume of verse breathing the genuine spirit 
of one portion of the human race. Its 
author is a full-blooded Negro from Ala- 
bama. eared in poverty, familiar with 
poverty and toil, he has had only slight 
advantages of education. Yet he has the 
gifts and temperament of a true poet. His 
verse is spontaneous, and rich with real 
feeling. It is original and sincere. His 
book, modest as it is, will bear comparison 
with the work of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
and other recognized interpreters of Negro 
life. It has feeling, humor, much homely 
philosophy, and not a little beauty. Wholly 
lacking in affectation, and frequently sin- 
cerely religious, it entitles its author to 
the praise of all lovers of good poetry. 


Of the Average Fighting Man 


En Repos AND ELSEWHERE OvER THERE. 
VerRsES WRITTEN IN FRANCE, 1917-1918. 
By Lansing Warren and Robert A. Don- 
aldson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Additions to the poetry 
of the Great War come thick and fast. 
This latest volume of war verse contains 
a number of poems written by two young 
Americans, members of a volunteer ambu- 
lance section of the American Field Ser- 
vice, serving on the western front with 
the French Army for many months before 
the United States entered the war. Most 
of them appeared first in the American 
Field Service Bulletin. They well deserve 
preservation in a more enduring form. 
Suggestive of the work of Robert W. Ser- 
vice, they are virile, direct, impassioned ; 
and breathe a spirit sincerely and finely 
heroic. Unpretentious as they are, they 
contain not a little genuine poetry. In 
them the reader will find much of the 
grim reality as well as the high inspiration 
of life in the trenches and on the battle- . 
field. These verses contain many a graphic 
picture of the daily life of the average 
fighting man. ‘Their patriotism is thor- 
oughly inspiring. Not the least of their 
attraction is the love and admiration for 
France, which, like a thread of flame, runs 
through them all. 


To Encourage Pageantry 


Patriotic DRAMA IN Your Town. A 
Manus, oF SuccEstion. By Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.35 net—Miss Mackay is 
a well-known authority on pageants. Her 
latest volume is a continuation of topics 
treated by her in former works. It offers 
a wealth of suggestions for community 
dramas and celebrations in the average 
American town of moderate size. It shows 
how such a town may have a community 
theatre and succeed in spreading the spirit 
of the Republic through the agencies of 
the drama. Its tone is practical through- 
out. This little manual of suggestions is 
certain to find a warm welcome among all 
workers for social betterment. 
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Who? 


ROSE BROOKS 


A little boy in our house 
Plays hide and seek with me. 

He hides behind the mirrors, 
But where, I cannot see. 


A wall’s behind each mirror. 
I’ve *’xamined every one. 


I wish that I could find him, 
He and I could have such fun. 


The Gold Arrow 
MABEL S. MERRILL 


Lute Bradford came loping around the 


corner of the house to find his sister. 


Bileen already out on the river bank, gaz- 
ing blankly upstream. ‘Their neighbors, 
Newman and Celia Downs, were hurrying 
from their house across the road to see 
what all that noise of rushing waters 
meant. The river had risen to freshet pitch 
during the night and evidently the boom 
some miles above had broken, letting loose 
hundreds of logs. 

“See ’em come!” panted Newman, as 
he rushed up. “Shooting along endways 
as if they’d been fired out of a gun. How’d 
you like to be out in the river with a 
boat about now?” 

“Speaking of boats,” shouted Lute, 
“mine has gone downstream, wharf and 
all. Where is yours?” 

Newman’s answer was blunt. “ ‘Boats,’ 
you say. ‘There’s not one left along the 
shore from here to Shelton Falls. Who's 
that fellow making a windmill of him- 
self on the other side?” 

A figure on the opposite shore had been 
waving its arms for some minutes at this 
group on the bank. 

“Who should it be but Foxy Benner?” 
said Eileen, with a shrug. “Can’t you see 
his red head shine against that back- 
ground of bushes? What under the sun 
does he want? He must know we can’t 
hear a word he says in all this uproar.” 

“T know!” Celia’s round, good-natured 
face showed real interest. “It’s the morn- 
ing he brings his eggs over to the eight- 
thirty train for George Lewis to sell at 
the public market in the city. ‘This is the 
last day they hold it and he’ll lose his 
chance to dispose of his whole lot if he 
misses that train. He wants to know if 
we can help him out. Of course his 
boat has gone too, the water came up so 
quick.” 

“Maybe he expects us to come after his 
eggs with an airplane,’ said Newman, 
rather unpleasantly. “What else does he 
think we can do about it?” 

But Lute, who had come close to hear 
what Celia said, stood. thinking a moment, 
then he went into the house and brought 
out a megaphone. He blared the message 
across the roaring river. It made the other 
three stare with surprise. 

“Hey, Foxy,’ he called, “got a pulley 
clothes-line at your place?” 
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The answer was lost on the air, but 


Foxy hopped up and down on the shore 


and made signals that he had. 

“Know any way to get a line over 
here—piece of twine, or any old thing?” 
was Lute’s next question. 

They saw the boy stand stock-still for 
an instant, then he waved his hand and 
ran into his house near by. He was back 
in a few minutes and down on his knees 
fumbling with something he had brought 
out. Then he rose up, facing the other side. 
Next minute an arrow came whizzing 
across the river. Lute caught it up as it 
dropped, and carefully lifted the slender 
cord—hardly more than a thread—which 
trailed from it. It stretched clear across 
the river—not a great distance, though 
just now so impassable. Foxy held the 
other end high and let it slip through his 
hands as Lute began to wind. The thread 
was tied to a larger cord which came 
over safely and brought after it a stout 
rope. 

By this time Newman had got interested. 
He brought out and fastened up on a tree 
the fixtures which his mother used on her 
pulley clothes-line. Evidently Foxy had 
a similar arrangement at the other side, 
for presently a smoothly running double 
cable spanned the roaring river at a safe 
distance above the water. ‘Then the first 
basket of eggs came speeding across. Lute 
carefully took out the case in which the 
eggs were packed and sent back the empty 
basket, while Celia carried the eggs to 
her’ father, who, having found out what 
was going of, had harnessed his horse 
and was ready to carry the load to the 
train. 

“T suppose there’s a heap more of them,” 
said Eileen, with a tone of impatience. 
“It’s lucky the noise of the river got us 
all up early.” 

Newman replied: “Nobody’s been able 
to find any use for that chap since he ap- 
peared ‘at the Academy along the middle 
of the year. ’Most always, if a fellow 
can’t play ball, he can shoot, or swim, or 
win the Marathon. Or, if he’s good for 
nothing of that ,sort, he may. be one 
of the kind that shines on the debating 
team.” 

“He works pretty hard,” suggested Celia. 
“Taking care of a wilderness of hens and 
chickens isn’t play. I’ve found that out 
since I set up in the business.” 

“Well, it’s useful,” agreed Newman. 
“But that’s no reason why we should all 
stay here forever on a river bank at this 
time in the morning. I’m going in for a 
bite to eat”— 

“No, you’re not!” announced Lute. 
“This is a job that’s going to need all of us 
every minute till we’re through. Break- 
fast will wait better than the egg train 
will.” 

_ Newman stayed where he was, and lent 


a hand whenever he was wanted. The 


basket could bring over only one small 
case at a time. It seemed as if the Benner 
home must be built up entirely of eggs in 
cases! Back and forth sped the basket. 
Arms ached and everybody was growing 
tired with the hurry. But at last Foxy 
waved his hand and made a low bow and 


Mr. Downs put the last case in the cart | 


and drove off to the station. 
They were about to go in when they saw 
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that the basket which Lute had sent over 
was coming back once more. 

When they opened it they found a paper 
bag. There was also a card on which was 
written, “Thank you very much.” In the 
bag was a downy ball on two spry little 
feet. There was a card in the bag. It 
said, “For Celia.” It was a promising 
chick from a new flock. 

“Compliments from a _ fellow  hen- 
farmer,’ observed Lute, as he solemnly 
presented the bag to the round-faced 
girl. 

Lute was interested in the arrow which 
brought over the thread. It was skilfully 
weighted and winged, and he was specially 
pleased because a revival in archery had 
come to the preparatory schools of this 
part. of the State, after having had its 
season in towns farther to the north. On 
this very Saturday afternoon four schools 
were to shoot at Shelton Falls for a trophy 
—a gold arrow. The managers of the 
home “team” in this new sport, of whom 
Lute was one, had almost given up because 
the only good shot in the club had injured 
his wrist. 

“We'd be sorry to come out of the little 
end of the horn in this archery business,” 
he had said to Newman. “We’ve no base- 
ball material this year, our debating club 
has gone to smash, and we didn’t win a 
single event at the interschool athletic 
meet. I’d feel better for months if we 
could carry off that gold arrow.” 

He thought for a moment. “Do you 
suppose it would do any good to ask Foxy 
to shoot? Looks as if he must know some- 
thing about it.” 

“Well, he seems to know what an arrow 
is and he can hit the east bank of the river 
all right; but then, the bank is a number 
of miles long, which gives a fellow a 
chance,” drawled Newman. 

“I’m going to ask him,” said Lute. “He 
could go to Shelton Falls on the other side 
and come over the bridge in time for the 
match.” 

He scribbled a note and dropped it into 
the basket. They saw Foxy read the mes- 
sage. He stood thinking it over a minute. 
Then he bolted into the house. He carried 
something which they could not make out. 
He placed it carefully in the basket, and 
signalled. They all watched. the package 
eagerly as Lute unwrapped the soft paper. 
Tt was a silver cup. It was ornamented 
with an arrow and engraved with a date, 
a name, and a line giving the reason of its 
presentation. The name was “Forrest 
Benner.” 

“Why this is the cup that was offered to 
the best marksman at the big archery tour- 
iament of the up-state schools last spring,” 
said Newman, with surprise. “I remember 
now, it was won by a fellow named Ben- 
ner. And Foxy’s never said a word 
about it.” 

Of course, you know what happened. 
That is another story. With the help of 
Foxy the Academy won the gold arrow 
that afternoon and a troop of jubilant 
schoolmates gave the hero a great send-off 
as he pedalled away up the river road. He 
had put them on the map, they agreed. . 

“T tell. you what,” said Celia, as she 
tcoked after him. “I had a feeling all 
along that such a good hen-farmer must 
be good for something else.” 
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_ The Healing Instinct in Animals 
N. TOURNEUR 


There is nothing more wonderful in the 

plan of creation than the instinct prompting 
many animals to seek a remedy for their 
illness. It is because of this that it is so 
difficult to poison the coyote, for as soon as 
the animal feels the virus at work in its 
body it seeks for a clump of tetsa-grass, 
which is very wiry and edged like a saw, 
and by means of sickness induced through 
chewing the tetsa the coyote throws off the 
poison. Many dogs and wolves do the same. 
Cats also chew a.certain kind of grass, best 
known as “cat-grass,” and so get well again. 
These great cats, the pumas, often betray 
their whereabouts to the hunter by the well. 
chewed clumps of “cat-grass” in the vicinity 
of their lairs. 
_ Birds eat certain berries when sick which 
when they are healthy again they will not 
even look at. Again, the reindeer in poor 
condition in the spring makes its way to 
the swamps many miles from the usual 
feeding-grounds, to eat there a certain kind 
of sphagnum that grows very plentifully 
among the rushes and water-grass. 

As great distances do sheep travel to get 
ivy that has a most wonderful power of 
relieving their sufferings and restoring them 
to good health. Few other animals avail 
themselves of this plant that is so danger- 
ous when eaten by human beings, though 
wild cattle do not avoid it. Goats eat 
abundantly of a certain species of rush, that 
enables them to be sick and so throw off 
the poison or other thing upsetting their 
stomachs. 

The Indian, following the trail of a deer, 
can tell the condition of the animal he is 
after long before he sees it, simply by taking 
note of what particular herbs it eats on the 
way. If the animal has stopped at the foot 
of each oak-tree to paw the ground for 
acorns, this is sure proof that it might be 
in better health, for acorns are a recognized 
tonic of the wilds. A deer in sickly condi- 
tion will dig out certain healing herbs 
known to the Indian, whereas a deer in 
good health does not trouble with seeking 
such tonics. 

But the most remarkable instance of ani- 
mals healing themselves is found with the 
bighorn sheep of the Rocky Mountains. 
They make annual trips to the salt rocks, or 
salt licks, as they generally are called, and 
travel great distances in order to procure 
the salty tonic. They remain for some 
days beside the rocks, licking and drinking, 
then finally they return once more to their 
far distant mountain haunts. A wounded 
bighorn will lie beside the salt licks fo 
days, till finally it is enough recovered to 
‘return to its kind. 

These recognized salt licks have been vis- 
ited by wild creatures for many ages, with 
the result that the so-called rocks are worn 
away into a labyrinth of caves and deep 
recesses, which follow the course of the 
salt seams. Among these caverns the sheep 
hide themselves, and can sometimes be ap- 
proached with ease, so intent are they in 
getting the necessary cure. 
~ Old hunters, indeed, make special note of 
the whereabouts of these salt licks, and lie 
in hiding by them for such animals as are 
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likely to pay a visit. Wolves, deer, and 


bears also make regular visits to the salt 


rocks, and deeply trodden runways are to 
be found leading in all directions to and 
from them. 

Yet, after all, the two finest tonics in 
nature, and two that all animals fall back 
upon, are sleep and pure water; and when 
death comes upon the wild creatures it is 
usually when they are sleeping near some 
clear stream or torrent to which they were 
making their way when sickness overtook 
them. For nature, more kindly to her crea- 
tures of the wilds than to man, has given 
them the instinct for the healing of them- 
selves. 


The Other Robin 
LEWIS SKAIFE 


Montreal, as most people know, is blessed 
with long cold winters. The snow covers 
the ground for about five months, while the 
thermometer is often down below zero. 
Consequently all the song-birds leave early 
in the autumn and do not return till toward 
the end of April or the beginning of May. 
Of course the English sparrow stays, for 
the sparrow can live, it seems, in any 
climate. The crow and the flicker also stay, 
but they cannot be classed as “song-birds.” 

This winter it was a surprise for one to 
see a robin feeding on the dried berries 
which still hang on the Virginia creeper 
which covers part of our house. We won- 
dered at first what had kept him from flying 
off ‘with all the other robins last October, at 
which time we often see large flocks making 
their annual migration South, but we soon 
found that one of his wings had been in- 
jured, and this had no doubt been the 
reason for his enforced stay. 

He must have found some very warm 
shelter in which to spend the nights (and 
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I assure you we have had one or two very 
cold ones), although the winter, on the 
whole, has been very mild—for Montreal. 

We could not but pity our robin, for we 
knew he must be very lonely, with only 
the sparrows, who are his “sworn enemies,” 
for company. The robins and the spar- 
rows, it is sad to relate, fight all summer 
long. One morning about Christmas-time 
we saw for the first time the injured 
robin’s mate! The two were having a very 
substantial breakfast of berries. Since the 
return of the “other robin” we often see 
them feeding together. 

Now the most interesting part of my 
story is the fact that the “other robin” came 
all the way back from the South. Hereto- 
fore we always thought that robins did not 
remain mated after the young birds had 
been fledged. We knew that the old nest 
was never reoccupied, and it seemed nat- 
ural that a new mate might be chosen to 
make the new nest in the far South after 
the long flight. (Our robins never build a 
second nest in the season.) And then also, 
as the flocks going South number hundreds, 
it would seem likely that mates might get 
separated by miles and miles, and never find 
each other again. We know now, however, 
that robins remain mated, and we also know 
that mated robins will seek each other, even 
going hundreds of miles to do so. 

At Christmas the long-separated one 
having appeared for the first time, I have 
no doubt that last October, when the time 
came for the long Southern journey, and 
hundreds of robins congregated, the “other 
robin” flew off with the great flock, and 
did not miss her mate till the end of the 
long journey had been reached. When she 
could not find her mate, she must have- 
started North, probably flying over exactly 
the same ground, searching every corner, 
covering hundreds of miles. How far she 
flew may be roughly estimated by the time 
it took to get back here. It was about three 
months. 


The Use of One 
Suggests the Other 


®@ Every minute you deny yourself an 
intimate acquaintance with 
famous ‘“‘White House” products you 


these & 


are not only wasting time, but are 
missing much of the pleasure of liv- 
ing. Don’t put it off any longer. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in Preference to all others at 
your Alliance Meetings. 


When patronising our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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Pacific Coast Letter 
BRADLEY GILMAN 


Pato Auto, Cauir. 


I have felt an earthquake, a real earth- 
quake. Fifteen months I have lived here 
in Palo Alto and this is my first one. But 
such a little one! Just a quick sharp jolt 
lasting not two seconds, but unmistakably 
an earthquake. Visitors in my family fre- 
quently having felt the vibration of trains 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad have 
hopefully inquired if that was not an earth- 
quake and have been disappointed when 
told that it was not. 

Of course we get shocks of various kinds 
here on this adventurous coast, and some- 
times they come from the East. We had 
one the other day when the “Prison Spe- 
cial” came to San Francisco and landed 
twenty-four women “picketers” clad in 
their prison garments and prepared to urge 
suffrage for women,—and this in a State 
which has enjoyed that same for several 
years. Nation-wide suffrage is what they 
aim at. 

“The female of the species” can rule with 
an iron hand, if given the opportunity, as 
witness the claim for a divorce put in by 
a Mrs. Ida Clark in San Francisco a 
week or two ago. She is a first-class cook, 
a graduate from a cooking-school, she 
avers; and her husband, cook on a United 
States transport, returned home recently 
and used her last five dollars in buying 
wine. She testified that she was “much 
disappointed in him,” and that he was only 
a second-class cook, anyway. ‘The court 
granted her petition. 

Speaking of divorces, the statement has 
been made here that whereas five years ago 
five divorces a day were granted in the 
San Francisco district, fifteen are now 
granted,—an increase of three hundred per 
cent. The statement is probably true, and 
gives food for thought. A San Francisco 
daily is giving columns and columns to the 
subject. I suggest that the women of this 
State, having the ballot, would do well to 
take up this matter and reform marriage 
and divorce laws. For these quick-fire di- 
vorces, while they remedy some brutalities, 
in the long run are fraught with perils to 
women in general. -As a class, women have 
not at present the initiative, the self-re- 
liance, to set about a reform of this kind. 
Perhaps they will be equal to it in the 
not distant future. 
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Again, anent the subject of women com- 
ing into their full rights, the co-education 
in our universities draws my attention. 
is co-education here at Leland Stanford 
University, as at most or all the state uni- 
versities. The young men and maidens are 
greatly interested in each other. Profes- 
sors in such institutions of learning are di- 


‘vided in their opinions about the good and 


ill of this commingling. I have seen a few 
copies of a magazine published in a “co-ed” 
university (not Leland Stanford) and they 
have a great deal of sex-consciousness in 
them, and some of their paragraphs and 
illustrations seem to me quite beyond the 
limits of propriety. Leland Stanford holds 
its undergraduate membership to a propor- 
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tion of one-third women students to two- 
thirds men-students. Wisely so. This pro- 
portion puts the girls in an advantageous 
position. A reverse of this proportion 
would work ill for the girls, I believe, in 
any college or university. 

We held a crowded and enthusiastic 
Roosevelt Memorial meeting in this com- 
munity not long ago. All the ministers 
took part. The Unitarian minister deliv- 
ered the address [Mr. Gilman was a class- 
mate of Roosevelt, Harvard, 1880], and 
repeated it in a lecture-course in San Fran- 
cisco, a fortnight later. He also gave an 
illustrated lecture on Roosevelt at Camp 
Fremont, recently. There is a delightful 
spirit of unity here. There has been some 
well-meant but futile talk about uniting 
our Sunday-schools and churches under 
one director or supervisor. Such a plan 
makes me think of the bland and fatuous 
Ford Peace Expedition. But we have a 
good measure of real “unity” when you can 
hear, as I have heard, prayers offered in a 
“week of prayer’ meeting among Protes- 
tant people for the recovery of a Roman 
Catholic clergyman of the town, from 
his serious illness. 
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There is evidence of insidious Bolshe- 
vistic propaganda in this coast region, even 
in the high schools and academies. It is 
said that there are active groups of sym- 
pathizers in these institutions. From one 
of them a lad, a Russian Jew, was re- 
cently expelled because no other means 
could be found to suppress his Bolshevistic 
zeal. How to meet and cure this anar- 
chistic plague is a serious problem. If gen- 
uine democracy is desirable, we ought to 
be able to so present it to our young 
people that it shall appeal to them. 
I have often thought as I have sat 
in moving-picture audiences, that the 
film and screen offer a method of 
education in citizenship which should be 
utilized. Churches and lectureships offer 
courses of instruction that are excellent, 
but people will not attend, yet they will 
crowd the movie halls. Young people and 
old do like to look at pictures, especially 
moving living pictures. I believe that the 
sound principles of justice which underlie 
a real democracy could be—and will be— 
worked into sketches and stories of vivid 
action which will draw eager audiences and 
instruct them and make good citizens of 
them. The trend is already in this direc- 
tion. A group of men have recently 
opened a studio in San Mateo, and plan 
to prepare educational and religious films. 
Apropos of this idea, I mention the little 
book, “Letters to American Boys,” which 
I have just been reading. It is written by 
one of my parishioners, Prof. William H. 
Carruth, and is reprinted by the Beacon 
Press. It ought to be read aloud “of an 
evening” in thousands of American homes. 
It could do much to help shape the lives 
of young people. 

A little while ago I had the pleasure of 
entertaining overnight Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, formerly of Brookline, Mass. It 
was good to see his kind, sympathetic face 
again. He preached in our Berkeley 
church several times during Chaplain 
Speight’s absence, and one who heard him 
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tells me that he preached with persuasion 
and power. I have an idea that he is “al- 
most persuaded” to enroll himself in our 
Unitarian ranks. 

Among the eloquent speakers whom I 
listened to in San Francisco recently, at 
the Peace League meetings, was Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. 
How proud I was of him,—clear-thinking, 
clear-speaking, four-square patriot that he 
is! At one of the meetings, good fortune 
set me beside a young California lawyer, 
who is now in Mr. Dutton’s church in 
San Francisco, and who told me that he 
had been made a Unitarian by attending 
our church in Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
while he was in the Harvard Law School. 
I have often thought that many of our 
small churches in small communities, which 
sometimes seem hardly worth supporting, 
may serve a good purpose in “feeding” 
our larger churches in the cities. 

Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
came among us recently and brought wis- 
dom and cheer. He has a vital and charm- 
ing personality and seemed to grasp con- 
ditions on this coast at a glance, and re- 
sponded to them with rare insight. I wish 
he could have stayed longer with us. As 
he noted our psalm-books for responsive 
reading in our Palo Alto church he re- 
called some church—perhaps his own—that 
had given away recently a number of those 
A. U. A. psalters. If any reader of THE 
REGISTER can send me twenty or thirty, I 
will suggest to our trustees that they re- 
turn him or her a very large vote of 
thanks. 

At the base-hospital of Camp Fremont 
I see a considerable number of overseas 
disabled men. There is a consensus among 
them that the Y. M. C. A. did not show 
up as efficiently in France as did the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, and the K. of 
C. I will not here draw conclusions from 
this body of opinion, but simply state it 
asma tact 
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We seem to have a very earnest repre- 
sentative of our cause, Rev. N. A. Baker, 
in the church at Bellingham, Wash. He is 
a driving force in the church, and, like so 
many of our ministers, fills important 
places in the civic life around him. From 
Victoria, B.C., comes a rather discouraging 
message of unsuccessful though creditable 
struggle. I wish that more could be done 
for our brother Bowden in that northern 
district. From Rev. William G. Eliot, Port- 
land, Ore., comes a suggestive monthly bul- 
letin. Subjects of sermons during March 
have been: “Pilate’s Question”; “Why ?— 
The Human Cry in the Hour of Bereave- 
ment”; “The Use and Abuse of Religious 
Belief”; “The Imagination—Shall it Help 
or Hinder?” and “The City of Peace and 
the City of Tragedy.” 

Mr. Hodgin of Los Angeles sends me an 
informing calendar. I wish he would send 
me some statement of his views about 
something, almost anything. He is the sane 
sort of man whose views on all subjects 
one would like to hear. He does his own 
thinking and it is of good quality. I see 
that Dr. J. H. Crooker preached for him 
on March 2. I regret greatly that Dr. 
Crooker is not remaining longer with us 


on “the Coast.” 


——~ 
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WARD R. CLARKE 


The Orthodox Congregational Church 
for more than a hundred years has felt 
the value of its message so deeply that 
its members have spent many millions of 
dollars and sent some thousands of con- 
secrated men and women into foreign fields 
to proclaim their emancipating gospel and 
to carry on schools for the wiser educa- 
tion of needy and benighted peoples. 

Since the famous “haystack meeting” of 
a few Williams students in 1810, where 
men of fiery zeal and intense consecration 
saw the vision of world-wide proclamation 
of the truth as God gave them to see the 
truth, this high-minded, large-hearted de- 
nomination has “found itself” in its for- 
eign missionary victories for Christianity. 
Africa, Asia, and the islands of the seas 
have been given new light and life through 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions—the strong right arm of 


the Congregational Church. This outgoing: 


life necessitated the feeding of the home 
churches with that which made them vital, 
powerful, generous. 

Now the clarion call comes to the liberal 
wing of the Congregational Church to take 
up foreign missionary work. ‘The great 
war of freedom against brute machine dom- 
ination has been won. The League of Free 
Nations is a reality. The free churches of 
the world are summoned to carry their 
message of hope and humanity to all those 
peoples who are longing for emancipation 
of body and soul. Our denomination stands 
to-day for World Opportunity. 

Japan has already received our message 
with marked favor in influential quarters. 
China and India are both eager to know 
men’s best panaceas for inertia and super- 
stition. 

The Bible lands should have brought 
back to them their own Jesus in his simple 
beauty, grandeur, and power as the best 
men and women of our church have felt 
and interpreted his influence and word. 

The great, chaotic, but aspiring Russia 
should have men of our church’s breadth 
and insight and impartiality help to guide 
and show sympathy with her fundamental 
longing to be a nation where all true- 
hearted men and women may have free and 
full opportunity for liberty under law, the 
pursuit of happiness, and the blessings of 
universal labor and education. Many in 
Russia are rejecting their old religious 
leaders and might well receive mission- 
aries of our humanitarian household if the 
way were properly paved for their going 
and being received. 

That greater or smaller group of people 
in France neither Catholic nor atheistic 
must have in it many souls to whom the 
simple gospel of Jesus as taught by our 
great leaders would seem a veritable God- 
send. 

Hungarian Unitarians need our brotherly 
comradeship in the faith expressed by 
friendly visitation—as do all the liberal 
Christian groups of Europe. | 

Ibanez, the author of “The Shadow of 
the Cathedral,” which Howells calls “be- 
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says 
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that “Spain still lives far from the sun 
of science.” Are there not many thought- 
ful people in that wonderful land who 
would welcome the beauteous and power- 
ful harmony of science and religion as 
taught by great Unitarians past and present? 


Cigarette Smoking 
WILLIAM B. HARLOW, M.D. 


A quarter of a century ago there was 
~rought to the public a realizing sense of 
the mischief caused by these little “coffin 
nails,’ and their use was greatly reduced. 
Since the soldiers have fairly had cigar- 
ettes forced upon them, their popularity 
has been enormously increased. It was a 
mischievous business, furnishing these 
young men with what many of them had 
never used. Many of them think they can- 
not exist unless they are smoking. Their 
waxy complexions and dull eyes show the 
effects of the indulgence. The mischief of 
cigarettes is that so little tobacco is used in 
their make-up that constant indulgence is 
demanded to satisfy the artificial craving. 
lf men smoked pipes or cigars occasionally 
and had done with it, the racked nervous 
system would get a little respite. Tobacco 
inebriates are increasing in number. It is 
surely time to call a halt. Small boys in 
knickerbockers and shirt-waists sit with 
their cigarettes in the parks. They are imi- 
tating their fathers and older brothers. So 
much for example. Time was when no 
boy under sixteen could buy tobacco in 
any form. Let us hope that this day will 
dawn again. E. H. Harriman, the railroad 
magnate, said he would as soon apply to 
an insane asylum for a man to run his loco- 
motives as to take a cigarette smoker. 
When I talk to boys about the use of. to- 
bacco I say: “You think a fellow is a sissy, 
I hear, if he does not smoke. Let me tell 
vou that Wilson, Bryan, Roosevelt, and 
Taft in their long lives do not use tobacco. 
Are they sissies? Have they not been 
good boon companions for all sorts of men 
without polluting themselves with a dirty 
habit ?” 

I appeal to them as to the amount of 
money they might save. I tell them that 
ten cents a day in ten years amounts to 
$365, and that with this sum of money I 
took a sixty days’ tour through five coun- 
tries of Europe. I also say this: “As long 
as more than two-thirds of the people in- 
cluding women, children, and non-smoking 
men want pure air and depend upon it for 
health, what right have smokers to make 
this majority breathe their cast-off 
poison?” 

The trail of the serpent, a trail of sicken- 
ing odor, is everywhere. It is puffed in 
our faces on the streets. Even restaurants 
and sleeping-cars are filled with it. By 
mistaken kindness, soldiers have been pet- 
ted and spoiled. I have spent a winter at 
a Southern Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, where around the only fireside in 
the building a monopoly of soldiers and 
sailors gathered, spitting, chewing, smok- 
ing, swearing, and telling obscene stories. 
I have felt degraded to be obliged to sit 
where all this went on. Tobacco is respon- 
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sible for much in breaking down the moral 
nature. 

The Spaniards are the greatest tobacco- 
users. The women generally smoke cigar- 
ettes at meals and at all other times. They 
are not as they once were—a nation supe- 
tior in all the arts, most powerful by sea 
and land. They have been beaten in the 
world of progress. The Germans come 
next in use of tobacco. ‘They, too, have 
been beaten. The English come next. 
They came very near being beaten. ‘The 
Americans are fast following in the steps 
of these, and unless they realize the result 
of inordinate use of an insidious narcotic 
they too will go to the wall. It is a known 
fact medically that the rapid increase of 
insanity and blindness is due in a great 
measure to the use of tobacco. No man 
who is perpetually soaked in it is fit to be 
a father. His children are doomed. Not 
only the effects of inheritance, but the 
mother and children living in the perpetual 
odor of nicotine are bound to suffer per- 
manent injury. 

We hear that after the liquor traffic is 
abolished war is to be waged upon cigar- 
ettes. Let us do what we can to help the 
cause. More harm, I believe, is done to- 
day by the inordinate use of tobacco than 
by liquor, as the effects are more insidious. 


Message from Mr. Rihbany 


The April Calendar of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, gives the following 
message from Mr. Rihbany :— 


“In a letter dated February 22, written 
from Paris to Mr. Edward A. Church, 
our minister says: ‘I am lonely, even in 
Paris, although many members of the 
American Commission are most kind and 
iriendly toward me. Nevertheless, the 
good cause I am trying to serve sanctifies 
my loneliness. And I will add here that 
the Church of the Disciples has taken a 
most noble attitude toward this cause, by 
allowing me so long a leave. It is not 
possible for me at present to forecast the 
time when I shall start for home. I 
doubt, however, whether it will be before 
the middle of April. The dear church 
is ever in my mind. Indeed I am with 
you in the spirit, and I want you when you 
assemble together to remember me in your 
prayers. The impression I have gained 
here so far confirms me in my holy faith 
that there are none other than spiritual 
values, and the only object of final and 
satisfying interest is God. So far the 
Syrian problem has not been thoroughly 
considered, which leaves room for hope. 
The task requires constant alertness and 
much patience. I have many sympathiz- 
ers.’ ” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Rihbany 
has been granted a leave of absence from 
his pulpit to serve the cause of Armenia 
and Syria in Europe. The pulpit has been 
filled through the wise co-operation of the 
American Unitarian Association, to whom 
the Church of the Disciples is greatly in- 
debted for its continued offices of good-will 
during this extended absence of its minis- 
tera CriBy By 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Joy in the Thorn 


I do not think the Providence unkind 
That gives its bad things to this life of 
ours ; 
They are the thorns whereby we, travel- 
lers blind, 
Feel out our flowers. 


—Alice Cary. 


Sunday 


And lest I should be exalted above meas- 
ure through the abundance of the revela- 
tions, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
lest I should be exalted above measure. 
For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me. And he 
said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me.—2 Cor. 
Lil. 7-9. 

And, all day, I sent prayer like incense up 
To God the strong, God the beneficent, 
God ever mindful in all strife and strait, 
Who, for our own good, makes the need 
extreme, 
Till at the last He puts forth might and 
saves. 
—Robert Browning. 


Monday 


‘And I said, Oh that I had wings like a 
dove! for then would I fly away, and be at 
rest—Ps. lu, 6. 


But I trusted in thee, O Lord: I said, 
Thou art my God. My times are in thy 
hand.—Ps, rxx1. 14, 15. 


O send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me.—Ps. slit. 3. 


Is it not true in a great general sense, 
that we all have sometime a thorn in the 
flesh? Something that we do not care to 
describe by particulars, any more than Paul 
did, but there it is, as sure as we live, and 
as long as we live, touching us to the quick 
with its pain now and then, and never let- 
ting us go quite so free as we were before 
it first began to stab us. . . . Sometimes it 
is one thing, sometimes another. Now on 
the surface, and now in the nature. . t 
‘he law of life is to feel the thorn: the 
balance scale of ecstasy is agony. . . . Is 
not this also the law of life, that the fine- 
ness and strength essential to our best 
being, and to make us do our best work, 
come by the hammer and the fire? by the 
thorn in the flesh, the trouble and pain in 
our life, which may act in us as the fire 
acts in the iron, welding the fibre afresh, 
and creating the whole anew unto good 
works? . . . We can bear all, and be all, 
while we rest in God, and look up to our 
great Forerunner, whose life, from the 
time he came forth to help us bear our 
burdens was one long pain, the thorn al- 
ways hurting; that so we might learn how 
the way to the loftiest life in heaven may 
lie through the roughest ways of earth. 
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'Tis alone of His appointing 

That our feet on thorns have trod; 
Suffering, pain, renunciation, 

Only bring us nearer God. 


—Robert Collyer. 


Tuesday 


The heart knoweth his own bitterness.— 
Prov. xiv. I0. 


A Crown oF Sorrow 


A sorrow, wet with early tears 
Yet bitter, had been long with me; 
I wearied of this weight of years 
And would be free. 


I tore my Sorrow from my heart, 
I cast it far away in scorn; 
Right joyful that we two could part, 
Yet most forlorn. 


I sought (to take my Sorrow’s place) 
Over the world for flower or gem; 
But she had had an ancient grace 
Unknown to them. 


I took once more with strange delight 
My slighted Sorrow; proudly now 
I wear it, set with stars of light, 
Upon my brow. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 


Wednesday 
Now therefore keep thy sorrow to thy- 
self, and bear with a good courage that 
which hath befallen thee—2 Esdras x. 15. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH GRIEF 
I said to Pain, “I will not have thee here! 
The nights are weary and the days are 
drear 
In thy hard company.” 
He clasped me close and held me still so 
long 
I learned how deep his voice, how sweet 
his song, 
How far his eyes can see. 


—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Thursday 


Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners 
of hope.—Zech. ix. 12, 


Be pitiful, for every man is fighting a 
hard fight—Jan Maclaren. 


To every one on earth 
God gives a burden, to be carried down 
The road that lies between the cross and 
crown. 
No lot is wholly free; 
He giveth one to thee. 


Some carry it aloft 
Open and visible to any eyes, 
And all may see its form and weight and 
size. 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it there unguessed. 


—Selected. 


_As one of our own prophets has said, 
“We all belong to the noble order of 
thorn-bearers.” 


Friday 


It is God that girdeth me with strength. 

—Ps,. “viii. 32. 
CALVARY 
I walked alone to my calvary, 
And no man carried the cross for me. 
Carried the cross? Nay, no man knew 
The fearful load that I bent unto, 
But each as we met upon the way 
soy me fair of the journey I walked that 
ay. get 
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I came alone to my calvary, 

And high was the hill and bleak to see, 
But lo, as I scaled its flinty side, 

A thousand went up to be crucified! 

A thousand kept the way with me, 

But never a cross my eyes could see, 


—Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 


Saturday 


We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; we are perplexed, but not in 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed.—z2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 


As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.— 
2 Cor. vi. Io. 


Into the Order of the Thorn only those 
whose pain is in themselves are privileged 
to enter. There is one Order of Nobility 
yet higher, and only one; but into this 
other all who will can enter. The brother- 
hood whose symbol is the Cross, and ~ 
whose pain begins not in themselves, but 
in others, outranks the brotherhood whose 
symbol is the Thorn.—William C. Gannett. 


Henry Ware Eliot 


Mr. Henry Ware Eliot, a graduate of 
Washington University, Class of 1863, and 
a member of the board of directors since 
1877, died in St. Louis, Mo., on January ~ 
7, 1919. The funeral services were held on 
January 9, in the Church of the Messiah, 
of which he was a member and a devoted 
adherent, having served many years as a 
member of the board of trustees. Then, 
and in the sermon of the following Sun- 
day, tribute was rendered to his modest 
character, and to the distinction he gave 
to citizenship. A man of exceptional ability 
and force of character, he would have given 
acceptable service in public office, but in 
his own place he exercised deep and per- 
vasive influence, held himself and others 
to high principles of civic integrity, and 
contributed the mind and pulse of the com- 
munity’s best strength. 

Mr. Eliot was born in St. Louis on No- 
vember 25, 1843, and lived in this city all 
his life. His business associates testify 
to his sweetness of character, unbending 
integrity, magnanimous spirit, fine quali-— 
ties of Puritan inheritance, earnest en- 
thusiasm for education and reform, severe 
uprightness, courage in the face of danger 
and difficulty. They note his refined bear- 
ing and suavity of manners, his kindly 
sympathy in dealing with his fellows. In 
politics he was an ardent Republican, and 
consistently held conservative views 
throughout his life. Men of every station 
crowded to do honor to him at the funeral. 
Not only his peers, but men of toil in 
every walk of life grieved to lose a true 
friend. 

His association with Washington Univer- 
sity, as alumnus, director, and vice-presi- 
dent, in committees, also, which had special 
direction of Smith Academy and the Man- 
ual Training School, in which branches 
of the university work he was deeply inter- 
ested, was not formal and perfunctory. 
He contributed liberally to all branches of 
the university work, and entered into the 
best literary and intellectual life of the city, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


“TO-MORROW ’’—the 
lazy man’s day of 


industry, and the 
evil man’s plan 
for reformation 


both as a participant in various societies 
and in making his home a centre of such 
interests. 

His relation with the Church of the 
Messiah was close and loyal. A son of its 
founder, he gave as a layman the kind of 
service that ministers rarely find. His al- 
legiance was not mere fidelity to inherited 
duty, but was personal and intensive. He 
was a living stone of its spiritual structure 
and usefulness. His face bore the stamp 
of real spirituality. He combined with 
gentle mien and temper, force of convic- 
tion and virility of expression. He was 
truly beloved and he was sincerely re- 
spected. Among the supporters of the 
church he was a leader in strength of con- 
viction, in fidelity, and in sacrifices. 
Though he filled out a generous measure 
of years, and felt his usefulness was ended, 
Mr. Eliot’s life was in a sense unfulfilled. 
Such a spirit as his makes it impossible 
to write “finished” at the end of his life. 
Opportunity would be meaningless with- 
out some continuance above nature for a 
nature of his enduring quality. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Charlotte C. 
Eliot; his daughters, Mrs. Ada E. Shef- 
field of Cambridge, Mass., Miss Margaret 
D. Eliot, Mrs. Charlotte E. Smith of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Miss Marion C. Eliot; and his 
sons, Henry W. Eliot, Jr., of Chicago, IIL, 
and Thomas S. Eliot of London, England. 


Temperance Sunday, March 30 


The Unitarian Temperance Society has 


issued the following letter to the 
churches :— 
Now that the National Prohibition 


Amendment has been ratified by ‘an al- 
most unanimous vote and has therefore be- 
come a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, it behooves every Church 
and Sunday-school, as well as every Tem- 
perance Society and every Citizen, to face 
the situation squarely and ask the question, 
“What is our immediate opportunity and 
duty?” 

The manufacture, sale, exportation, and 
importation of alcoholic beverages (ex- 
cept for medicinal and sacramental use) 
will be illegal after January 16, 1920. As 
a war measure, the same will be true 
after July 1, 1919. But this does not mean 
that our work is ended. It only means 
that our larger opportunity has arrived. 

National Prohibition means National 
Emancipation. It means for the individual 
emancipation from organized temptation 
and for society freedom from many heavy 
burdens, financial, industrial, social, and 
political, But the work of education in 
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good citizenship, character, and social ser- 
vice must continue with even greater ear- 
nestness and definiteness than before, and 
from the Prohibition point of view this 
miust include education in respect for law, 
law enforcement, loyalty to ideals of Na- 
tional and International righteousness, as 
well as to those of personal character, and 
a willingness to subordinate individual 
pleasures, interests, or even rights to the 
public good.” 

A strenuous effort to discredit National 
Prohibition and to render it ineffective 
will undoubtedly be made, not only by the 
liquor interests, but by organized vice 
everywhere and by many persons whose 
business profits are more or less inter- 
locked with these. To-meet this the forces 
of righteousness must be on the alert :— 

1. To secure the legislation necessary to 
make National Prohibition effective. 

2. To support local authorities in law 
enforcement. 

3. To educate the public in the scientific 
facts and social obligations underlying and 
justifying the Prohibition Movement. 

4. To provide “substitutes for the saloon” 
and promote good-fellowship among all 
classes under the most favorable auspices. 

5. To train ehildren, and young people 
especially, in the ideals and practice of 
good-citizenship; e.g., Self-control, Self- 
sacrifice, Temperance in its wider applica- 
tions, and a life devoted to the service of 
a co-operative Commonwealth, the King- 
dom of God and Man. 

As an opportunity to present such ideals 
the Unitarian Temperance Society sug- 
gests making March 30 a Temperance Sun- 
day in our Sunday-schools and offers the 
enclosed Temperance Service, prepared 
and printed by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and a leaflet of “Notes on 
Temperance” for the use of Superintend- 
ents and Teachers. 

As many as you can use will be sent free 
of charge. 

We hope that you will make this the 
beginning of a Temperance Movement, 
which, now that National Prohibition has 
been secured, will avail itself of its new 
freedom to widen the scope of its activi- 
ties so as to include a more positive and 
constructive programme. 

Address Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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WANTED.—Second-hand pews by a country community 


church. Any church remodelling or changing pews will 
please communicate with Rev. JouN Krmpact, Glover, Vt. 


BOARD.—A home for one person; 35 minutes from shop- 
ping district; one large alcove room; sun all day; electric 
ee heat; reasonable rate. Telephone, Milton 
2285-W. 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Open May 28th. 20th Season 
Most Modern and Complete Summer Hotel in New 
England. Quiet homelike atmosphere. 

Steam heat, electric lighting, elevator, private baths. 
Music. Altitude 1200 ft. Wonderful mountain scenery. 
May we send our Booklet? 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. — Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


4 


4 


YOUR 
TOTAL TAXES ON 


$5000 income $480 
$10,000 income $1430 
$15,000 income $2570 


or 0 
or $110 
or $350 


Depending upon your investments 


Permit us to suggest trustee securities 
on which you only need to pay the. 
lower figure. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Telephone Fort Hill 5860 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


A 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 


This book, arranged under seven sl ath deals with the universal religious experience and with the elements of our 


Unitarian faith, the closing chapter o 
church membership. The material 


ering suggestions for a study of the local church and reasons for entering into 
permits of varied treatment, so that each worker may adapt it to his own needs. 


A 16mo. (pocket size) volume, bound in leather, with full giit edges, this book wili serve as a most attractive and appro- 


priate gift book to members of the Confirmation Class. 


60 pages, leather, 85 cents net; by mail 95 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS - = = 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., March 31 to April 5: March 
31, Rev. Houghton Page, First Parish, 
Hingham; April 1, Rev. William Safford 
Jones, Channing Church, Newport, R.L; 
April 2, Chaplain Albert Lévitt, U.S.N.A.; 
April 3, Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., First 
Parish, Cambridge; April 4, Rev. H. T. 
Secrist, War Camp Community; April 5, 
musical service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, March 31. There will be a special 
session at 10 A.M. to consider a resolution 
regarding special meetings next fall. The 
speakers will be Dr. Howard N. Brown, Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, Rev. Miles Hanson. Dis- 
cussion will follow. At the regular session 
at I1 A.M. there will be addresses on “The 
Problem of Our Young People’ by Hon. 
Sanford Bates, Miss Minnie Packard, and 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, followed by discus- 
sion. 


Parish News Letters 


More than a Fair Degree 


Detroit, Micu.—First Unitarian Church: 
The Society has tried to maintain a work- 
ing organization without a pastor and has 
had a fair degree of success. The church 
was made one of the units for Red Cross 
work. In the emergency call for sweaters 
recently, the unit’s quota was seventy-five 
and it sent one hundred. ‘The unit has 
averaged one hundred pairs of socks and 
twenty-five pairs of pajamas a month, be- 
sides surgical dressings and pneumo- 
nia jackets in excess of the quota. 
The School of Religion is maintain- 
ing its usual high standard of ex- 
cellence under the capable leadership 
of Mrs. Gertrude Sunderland Safford. 
The school is graded, the teachers are all 
experienced educators; the library has been 
recatalogued under Mr. Harold Shippen. 
The Men’s Club, under the presidency of 
Mr. D. Howard Fletcher, has been a factor 
in maintaining co-operation. ‘The meetings 
have been held the second Tuesday of the 
month in the church parlors, supper being 
given by the Women’s Alliance and served 
by the Young People’s Society. There has 
always been a speaker of note, and often 
the visiting minister has been present. The 
Young People’s Society has been the most 
courageous department of the church. 
These young people have continued to hold 
their meetings every Sunday night. ‘The 
first Sunday in the month, a book is re- 
viewed by one of the members; second 
Sunday, a paper or talk on present-day 
’ activities, by a member (war posters, com- 
mercial art, French orphans, occupational- 
therapy, etc.); third Sunday, an outside 
speaker of special interest; fourth Sunday, 
a birthday party for those whose birthdays 
have occurred in the month. ‘This last 
Sunday evening has often proved the most 
valuable, for the young people are in holi- 
day mood and the stranger seems to re- 
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| ceive a heartier welcome than ever, if 


possible. The Society has been the medium 
through which many young people have 
come into the church, and during the war, 
as indeed always, it has tried to make the 
stranger in Detroit welcome and at ease. 
Last year Mr. Shippen organized a chorus, 
known as the Unity Chorus, under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Fruttchey, a prom- 
inent organist and teacher of music. At 
present Mr. Fruttchey is unable to conduct 
the rehearsals, and Miss Estelle, Clifford, 
his accomplished successor, is leading the 
chorus in excellent work. This Unity 
Chorus is entirely volunteer, and sings an 
anthem at the morning service, the last 
Sunday in the month, as well as singing 
at the Men’s Club, the Young People’s So- 
ciety, and the Women’s Alliance. On 
Christmas Eve the Chorus sang carols, and 
collected $127.56 for the Children’s Aid 
Society of the city. 


The Register for Every Home 


GarpNER, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Herman F. Lion: The annual parish 
meeting was held on March 4 with an ex- 
ceptionally large attendance. Eighty people 
were present at the supper, most of whom 
remained for the meeting. It was highly 
gratifying to all to learn that in spite of 
the war conditions of the past year the 
treasurer had paid all bills and could re- 
port a small surplus. The Sunday-school, 
under able leadership, has been able to 
bring its eight classes in full accord with 
the latest Beacon Course equipment. Be- 
sides this, arrangements have already been 
made for a new Sunday-school hymn and 
service book. ‘The school has an active 
membership of over sixty. The two di- 
visions of the branch Alliance also reported 
considerable progress and proudly set forth 
their achievements along war-work lines 
as well as church lines. The branch Alli- 
ance paid over into the church treasury $240 
besides the improvements made and dona- 
tions to various good causes. Another 
report showed that six of the young men 
of the parish had been called to the colors 
and that of these six five had won commis- 
sions. An attempt is being made to place 
Tue ReEcIstER in. all the homes of the 
parish. The adoption of new by-laws for 
the Society was the most important busi- 
ness. Seven new committees, on property, 
finance, religious education, music, exten- 
sion or missionary, community, and church 
council, it is hoped, will distribute responsi- 
bility and increase church efficiency and 
attendance, 


Good Work Goes On 


Winpsor, V*.—All Souls Church, Rev. 
Teverett R. Daniels: The Unitarian church 
in Windsor is in the thick of a busy year’s 
work. Since the autumn epidemic, activi- 
ties have been pushing onward. The annual 
meeting and supper called together a large 
company. ‘The treasurer’s report showed 
all bills paid. Plans were already in hand 
for a strong forward move. The Senior 
Alliance is always the strong right arm. 
It has not only continued to carry on its 
war work, but numerous additional activi- 
ties in the interest of the church. ‘The 
Junior Alliance has in no way slackened 
its activities. Besides its usual work, it 
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recently gave a successful play. The church 
school goes steadily on. The Men’s Club 
has held monthly meetings, at which nu- 
merous important questions have been dis- 
cussed. The Young People’s Religious 
Union keeps the young people in touch 
with religious interests. ‘The minister has 
organized the boys of the church into a 
conversational club. One meeting a week 
is held. A new activity is a sewing-school 
for girls. One session a week is held. This 
enterprise is meeting a real need. ‘The 
Windsor church is proud of its Church 
Door Pulpit, an ever-present preacher to 
the passers-by. 


Personal 


Rev. Frederic J. Gauld has returned 
from France, and his address is 122 Jason 
Street, Arlington, Mass. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


THE CuristIAN REcIsTER gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $30 during the 
last two weeks for Miss Holmes’s work in 


France. The subscriptions are as follows: 
Previously acknowledged........+ssecesecs . $367.50 
Miss Emily Gray, Cambridge, Mass........++ 5.00 
Tn: meémory,,ef Sil. Cusigs cess paabos eee 5.00 
Lynn Branch, National Alliance, Lynn, Mass. 10.c0 
In ‘memory .of Li. AAGH. fe 55 eta eee 5.00 
Mrs. W. B. French, Winchester, Mass........ 5.00 

@ Received to March 24, 1919......+..00- $397.50 

4 
Marriages 


At Hubbardston, Mass., March 19, by Rev. H. R. 
Hubbard, C. Durward Bennett and Maude L. Bryant, 
both of Hubbardston. 


Me he Wd Deaths 


GOODSPEED.—In Cambridge, Mass., March 20, 
Dorcas C. (Prentiss), wife of Albert Goodspeed, aged 
seventy-eight years. 


THEA WAYSIDE SP Une T 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. A. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G, Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GreneRAt SECRETARY, , 
' 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. . 


. 
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THE FOREFATHERS’ VISION 


American life began with a new sense of 
the capacity of human personality —a life 
which demanded freedom to grow. 


Our forefathers began a great experiment 
in the application of the principle of free- 
dom to government and to religion. 


American history is the progress of the 
embodiment of the principle of liberty in 
the political life of a great and growing 
nation. 

To our liberal churches is committed the 
task of carrying forward, in the religion of 
this republic, the forefathers’ vision of spiri- 
tual liberty. 

The need is greater than ever before. The 
task grows under our hands. The opportu- 
nities widen while we work. Duty calls for 
an immediate increase in our activities. 


We need $75,000 before May 1, 1919 


for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forses ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Send Contributions to HENRY M. WILLIAMS, J'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


“When will this telegram be delivered?” 


Government Operator: “Oh, about two 
o'clock.” “But what day ?”—Life. 


“Aones married a self-made man, didn’t 


she?” “Yes, but she has compelled him 
to make extensive alterations.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“What do they mean by an academic 
question?” “One in which there is no profit 
for anybody,” said the Old Codger, “no 
matter which way it is decided.”—Lowis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“How much did the assessor tax you on 
your automobile?” “Nothing. When I took 
him out in the garage and showed him the 
car, he took out his pocketbook and gave 
me ten dollars.” 


The only real happiness in this life 
springs from doing things for others, and 
nothing gives us greater pleasure than 
bringing our loved ones a box of candy, of 
which we are very fond—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 


The chauffeur had been haled into court 
for speeding and running down a pedes- 
trian. “Your Honor,” said the chauffeur, 
“st was all my fault. The pedestrian was 
not to blame.” And the poor judge never 
recovered. 


At the Zoo: Informative Old Gentleman: 
“Vou see that bird with the very large bill? 
That is a pelican.” Bored Doughboy: “You 
don’t say! an’ me thinkin’ all the time it 
was a canary !’—Life. 


A Scottish preacher, trying to explain 
to an old lady the meaning of the Scrip- 
tural expression, “Take up thy bed and 
walk,” informed her that the bed was 
simply a mat or rug easily carried away. 
“Na, na,” was her reply, “I canna believe 
that. The bed was a regular four-poster. 
There would be no miracle in walking 
away wi’ a bit o’ mat or rug on your back.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Apropos appeals in the church, the New 
York Christian Advocate says: “Some may 
be in the plight of Miss Mudgeon in The 
Victory of Mary Christopher, and for 
much the same reason. ‘A tenth indeed!’ 
she said. ‘I think Mr. Randolph is perfectly 
morbid on the subject. Of course I do not 
keep an account of how much I give; I’m 
not such a Pharisee as that; but I’m sure 
it is much more than a tenth. Indeed, I 
should not be surprised if I gave almost a 
twentieth!’ ” 


Writing in Everybodys Magazine, Mr. 
George Creel gives the following true ex- 
ample of our passion for national salvation, 
during the war: Scene, a Bohemian home 
in Chicago. “We are here,” the spokes- 
man announced, impressively, “in the inter- 
ests of Americanization.” “I’m sorry,” 
faltered the woman of the house, “but you’ll 
have to come back next week.” “What! 
You mean that you have no time for our 
message? That you want to put off your 


entrance into American life?” “No, no!” 
cried the poor woman. “We're perfectly 
willing to be Americanized. But there’s 


nobody home but me. All the boys volun- 
teered, my man’s working on munitions, 
and all the rest are out selling Liberty 
Bonds. I don’t want you to get mad, but 
can’t you come back next week?” 
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ee ASH BARREL 
(Ty) rk 


LESS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 4 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUB ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach; subject, ““The Dateless River of 
Faith.” Service at1z A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N, Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday noon, Dr. Brown will speak. Service daily 
12M. Church open daily 9g to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach the fourth of the series of Lenten sermons on Sun- 


day, March 30. Subject, “Prayer and Experience.” 
Church service at 11. Church school at 9.45. Kinder- 
garteniz. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon atiz a.m. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 

reach during March a series of discourses on “The Spir- 
itual Biography of Paul.” 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. odern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Fhe 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourHwortH, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. a 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


